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The Programs, Financing and Organization of the 


State Systems of Higher Education 


HIGHER EDUCATION THE 
FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference 


1952 


This study, authorized by the Governors’ Conference and the Board of Managers 
of the Council of State Governments, was published by the Council in July on 
the basis of more than a year of research. It presents comprehensive information on: 
Enrollments, types of institutions, kinds of programs offered, degrees 
granted, accreditation. 
Income and expenditure. 
Governing boards—their composition, powers, responsibilities. 
Relationships of the boards with the Governors, the legislatures and 
other state administrative officials. 
Machinery for determining educational program, budgets, appropria- 
tions, fiscal management, personnel management. 
Means for coordinating state higher educational programs. 
Regional cooperation through interstate compacts. 
Inter-institutional Cooperation. 


The Governors of the states supplied authoritative data for the study with 
the assistance of institutional governing boards and state education officials. 
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Among the States 


Constitutional Amendments—Direct Legislation 


Many amendments to state constitutions and acts of 
direct legislation were adopted by the people in the No- 
vember election. ‘The following summary lists a number 
of the adoptions that may be of interest among the states 
generally. 

Alabama: An amendment to earmark gasoline-tax and 
automobile-license revenues for road building. 

Two amendments—to permit Fayette and Blount coun- 
ties to acquire property in order to attract industry and 
to levy a special 2 per cent property tax to pay for the 
property. 

Arizona: An adment to prevent diversion of high- 
Way-user tax reventi 5 to non-highway purposes. 

A referred measu:c. repealing the 1948 public em- 
ployees’ retirement « ¢ in order to permit coverage of 
such employees unde tederal social security. 

Three referred measures creating State Departments 
of Finance, Health and Welfare, and Law. 

An initiated measure prohibiting picketing except 
when a bona fide dispute over wages or working condi- 
tions exists between the management and a majority of 
the employees of an establishment. 

Arkansas: An amendment providing for popular elec- 
tion of all county clerks. 

An amendment providing for creation of a five-mem- 
ber State Highway Commission, appointed for ten-year 
terms by the Governor with consent of the Senate. 

California: A series of amendments affecting educa- 
tion—to increase state support of the public schools; to 
extend the “welfare tax exemption” to the property of 
non-profit private schools below collegiate grade; to ex- 
empt from taxation all buildings of non-profit educa 
tional institutions of college grade while under construc 
tion. 

An amendment exempting from taxation all buildings 
for religious purposes while under construction. 

An amendment repealing constitutional restrictions 
on Chinese. 

Amendments which deny tax exemption or public em- 
ployment to subversives and provide that all public em- 
ployees of the state or its subdivisions shall take a loyalty 
oath. 

An amendment requiring that ballots in direct. pri- 
maries and special elections shall show party athliations 
of all candidates. 

An amendment removing the means test in connec- 
tion with granting of blind benefits. 

A referred measure providing for a $185 million bond 
issue tor school construction and reconstruction. 

Colorado: An amendment increasing salaries of judges 
now serving long terms to correspond with salaries pro- 
vided by the legislature for new judges. 

Florida: An amendment to earmark automobile-li- 
cense money during the next thirty years for school 
building. 


Georgia: An amendment giving the Governor thirty 
days after adjournment of the legislature to sign or veto 
bills. 

An amendment making employees of the state and its 
political subdivisions eligible for federal social security 
coverage. 

Iwo amendments that earmark all gasoline and motor 
vehicle taxes for highway purposes and reduce state 
property taxes trom 5 mills to one-fourth of a mill. 

An amendment authorizing loans to medical students 
to encourage practice in rural areas. 

An amendment authorizing that voting on constitu- 
tional amendments relating to local areas may be in 
those areas only, 

Illinois: An amendment deleting a constitutional man- 
date that stockholders of state banks be subject to “dou- 
ble liability” in event of bank failure. 

An amendment permitting the legislature to fix maxi- 
mum salaries for constitutionally-created ofhces at the 
county level “downstate” and deleting salary ceilings 
previously set for them in the constitution. 

Indiana: Iwo amendments increasing the terms of 
prosecuting attorneys and of county treasurers, coroners 
and surveyors trom two to four years. 

Iowa: An amendment fixing the order of succession in 
the office of Governor, as follows: Lieutenant Governor, 
President Pro Tem ot the Senate, Speaker of the House; 
and, as a final recourse, election of a Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor by the General Assembly, con- 
vened by the Supreme Court. 

Kansas: An amendment authorizing the legislature to 
levy 4 pehmanent tax to create a building fund for in- 
stitutions for the mentally ill, blind, deaf and dumb. 

Louisiana: Three amendments giving constitutional 
status, respectively, to the Louisiana Board of Institu- 
tions, the Board of Highways and the Board of Public 
Wellare. Lach board consists of nine members. 

An amendment establishing a constitutional civil serv- 
ice system for employees of the state and of cities over 
250,000 population, and another amendment providing 
a constitutional civil service system for firemen and po- 
licemen ol cities between 13,000 and 250,000 population. 

An amendment establishing a Balance Agriculture 
with Industry Program and authorizing parishes, wards 
and municipalities to issue bonds and levy taxes to carry 
out its provisions. 

An amendment creating a Louisiana Wild Life and 
Fisheries Commission of seven members, including rep- 
resentatives of fur and fishing industries, 

An amendment granting certain home rule provisions 
to all cities and authorizing the legislature to provide a 
uniform systern permitting any municipality to frame a 
home-rule charter and adopt it by popular majority vote. 

An amendment creating a new Traffic Court for New 
Orleans, to handle all traffic cases. 
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An amendment requiring a three-fourths vote of the 
legislature to appropriate funds during a special session 
called in a period beginning ninety days before a guber- 
natorial primary and ending at the time a Governor 
leaves office. 

A number of other amendments, chiefly on local ques- 
tions. 

Maryland: An amendment permitting a program 
budget system in place of the line-item system hitherto 
used. 

An amendment increasing powers of the City of Balti- 
more with respect to development of its port. 

Michigan: An amendment providing for recognition 
of area as well as population in determination of sena- 
torial districts and, for the house, although continuing 
representation primarily on population, introducing an 
element of area representation through a “moiety 
clause.” 

Mississippi: An amendment prescribing more fully 
than heretofore the qualifications of voters and authoriz- 
ing the legislature to enact legislation to enforce the 
requirements. 

Missouri: An amendment limiting regular sessions of 
the legislature to five months and special sessions to 60 
days; it provides $10 per day expense money, over sal- 
aries, for each day on which legislators answer the first 
legislative roll call. 

An amendment increasing the constitutional limit 
on indebtedness of local school districts, 

Nebraska: An amendment abolishing the elective of- 
fice of State Superintendent of Public Education and 
providing for election of a six-member State Board of 
Education which will appoint a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; the latter will be administrative head of the State 
Department of Education. 

An amendment authorizing the legislature to provide 
for a different method of taxing motor vehicles than 
now used. 

An amendment permitting increase or decrease of the 
compensation of any member of a court, board or com- 
mission at the beginning of his full term. 

An amendment making the calling of constitutional 
convemtions somewhat easier and clarifying other provi- 
sions relating to constitutional conventions. 

(An amendment that would have increased the salaries 
of legislators failed to pass.) 

New Jersey: By direct legislation, a $25 million bond 
issue for improvement of state health and educational 
institutions. 

By direct legislation, a $285 million bond issue, guar- 
anteed by the state, for the Garden State Parkway. The 
issue voted upon was whether the state would guarantee 
principal and interest on necessary bonds in event tolls 
collected on the parkway were insufficient. The guaran- 
tee is estimated to mean savings of perhaps $80 million 
through lower interest rate. 

North Carolina: An amendment providing that the 
Governor shall fill vacancies in the General Assembly by 
appointing person recommended by the county executive 
committee of the deceased or resigned member’s party 
and county. 

An amendment providing that the Governor shall fill 
vacancies in the Judicial Department and establishing 
the period in which such appointees shall hold office. 


Oregon: An amendment permitting localities to deter- 
mine new tax bases without special elections. 

A referred measure increasing weight-mile taxes on 
trucks. 

A referred measure providing for a Portland state hos- 
pital for the aged and mentally ill. 

A referred measure creating a legislative assembly 
emergency committee to control expenditures from a 
special fund while the legislature is not in session. 

A referred measure placing Korean war veterans in 
the same status as other veterans for farm loans. 

An initiated measure providing for year-round stand- 
ard time in Oregon. 

Rhode Island: Direct legislation approving a $1 mil- 
lion airport project, a $600,000 university building, a 
$7-5 million sewer project, a $1.5 million veterans’ home, 
$3 million for state institutions and $500,000 for recrea- 
tional facilities. 

South Carolina: An amendment to repeal the consti- 
tutional requirement that the legislature provide free 
public schools. 

An amendment to make members of the General As- 
sembly eligible to serve in a constitutional convention. 

(Both amendments must be ratified by the legislature 
to become effective.) 

South Dakota: An amendment providing for invest- 
ment of permanent school and other educational funds 
by the State Commissioner of School and Public Lands 
only; previously the counties could invest such funds. 

Texas: An amendment providing that the legislature 
shall create a State Medical Education Board and Medi- 
cal Education Fund which the board shall administer to 
provide grants, loans or scholarships to medical students 
who agree to practice in rural areas of the state. 

An amendment authorizing the legislature to enable 
cities, towns and villages to provide workmen's com- 
pensation insurance. 

Virginia: An amendment repealing a constitutional 
ban against appropriating state funds for out-of-state 
colleges; this will. enable Virginia to appropriate for the 
Southern Regional Education fund. 

Washington: An amendment providing that no initi- 
ated or referred measure approved by the people may be 
repealed or amended within two years except by two- 
thirds vote of the legislature or direct vote of the people. 

An amendment providing that Justices of the Supreme 
Court and Judges of Superior Courts shall retire at 75 
unless the legislature prescribes a lower age or otner 
causes for retirement. 

An amendment authorizing school districts to become 
indebted, when authorized by popular vote, to an addi- 
tional 5 per cent of assessed valuation for capital out- 
lays. 

An initiated measure legalizing yellow oleomargarine. 

An initiated measure banning daylight saving time in 
the state except in emergencies. 

Wisconsin: A_ state-wide referendum, in which the 
“no” vote won, on the question “shall the constitution 
be amended to provide for the establishment of either 
senate or assembly districts on an area as well as popula- 
tion basis?” The vote had the effect of confirming a 
statute passed by the 1951 legislature, to be effective in 
1954, reapportioning the legislature on the basis of 
population. 
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Southern Governors Conference.—Governors of all south 
ern and border states met in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
from November 16 to 18. Panel sessions were held for 
discussion of the Southern Regional Education program; 
public authorities, including port facilities and toll 
roads; and programs of the federal and state govern- 
ments for conservation of water and other natural re- 
sources. At the concluding session, Governor Herman 
lalmadge of Georgia was elected chairman of the South 
ern Governors’ Conference. 

Attorneys General Meet.—The National Association of 
Attorneys General, holding its Forty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing at Sea Island, Georgia, from December 7 to 10, dis 
cussed numerous problems of interest to the states and 
territories. Subjects included treaty making and its effects 
on federal and state constitutions and laws; law enforce 
ment and crime control; control of narcotics; the writ of 
habeas corpus; commitment, treatment and release of 
mental cases} voting problems; the organization and op- 
eration of the Attorney General's office. Resolutions 
adopted dealt with these matters, as well as with state 
ownership of submerged lands, state regulation of char- 
itable trusts, state jurisdiction over labor-management 
relations, and cooperative state facilities for utility 
rate regulation, Attorney General Harold R. Fatzer of 
Kansas was elected President, and Attorney General 
Eugene Cook of Georzia Vice President for 1952-53. 

Connecticut Legislature.—The Connecticut’ Legislative 
Council is preparing to smooth the way for a bumper 
crop of “freshman” law-makers when the legislature be 
gins its 1953 session. The council has prepared a booklet 
explaining the organization and operation of tie Gen 
eral Assembly and outlining the rules of parliamentary 
procedure. In the Senate approximately two-thirds of the 
members will be new. In the House of Representatives 
there will be about 100 new members. 

Adult Authority.—IThe Massachusetts Special Commis 
sion Relative to Prisoners recently submitted a report to 
the legislature recommending establishment of an adult 
correctional authority. The suggested authority would 
deal with offenders throughout the complete correc 
tional process and during their supervision if on parole. 
Patterned after the California plan effected in 1944, the 
proposed authority would be staffed with specialists in 
cluding psychiatric technicians and would operate a 
diagnostic and classification bureau to which all adult 
male prisoners would be sent for a month of careful 
examination and testing. 

* 
Montana Mental Health.—Governor’s Bonner’s mental 
health committee has adopted recommendations for the 
Montana legislative assembly which convenes on January 
5. Committee members proposed that payments be in 
creased for patients cared for at private expense in the 
Warm Springs state hospital and the Boulder state train 
ing school. They also decided to seek a referendum call- 
ing for a $2.5 million bond issue for Boulder and a $3 
million bond issue for new buildings at Warm Springs. 

e 
Urban Redevelopmeni Laws.—Thirty two states now 
have enabling legislation for urban redevelopment, it is 


reported in the Housing and Redevelopment Directory, 
1952-1953, published by the National Association of 
Housing Ofhcials. The association indicates that the 
states authorize three principal types of local agencies 
for redevelopment—local housing authorities, separate 
redevelopment agencies, and the cities themselves. 

Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri and West Virginia au- 
thorize all three types. In Hlinois and New Jersey rede- 
velopment powers may be granted to local housing au- 
thorities or special agencies. Twenty-three states spe- 
cifically designate local housing authorities as slum 
clearance agencies, thirteen authorize special redevelop- 
ment agencies and twelve grant cities power to under- 
take redevelopment projects. 

Five states and two territories, the report shows, 
clearance agencies, thirteen authorize special redevelop- 
in the past two years: Delaware, Maine, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Alaska and the Virgin 
Islands. 

* 
Wyoming Education Code.—The first revision of Wyom- 
ing’s school standardization code since 1931 is under 
way. The new code will establish minimum school build- 
ing and educational standards for Wyoming rural 
schools. A committee of school officials and lay people 
representing every county in Wyoming is charged with 
the responsibility of writing it. 

Maryland Toll Roads.—A comprehensive twelve-year, 
half-billion-dollar highway program has been proposed 
by the Maryland State Road Commission. Proposals in- 
clude building of three toll roads and loop highways 
around Washington and Baltimore respectively. ‘The 
program, which has been submitted to the Legislative 
Council, would be financed by a one-cent increase in the 
present gas tax, now five cents; increased car and truck 
registration fees, with the latter more closely related to 
gross weight; and a $330 million bond issue. 


Missouri to Consider Toll Roads.—Legislation to au- 
thorize state construction of toll roads, financied by toll 
revenues, is expected to be introduced into the 1953 
session of the Missouri legislature in accordance with 
action recently recommended by the joint legislative 
turnpike committee created by the 1951 session. Routes 
which have been discussed for possible toll road proj- 
ects include one between St. Louis and Kansas City and 
another between St. Louis and Joplin. 


“Washo” Road Test Under Way.—The Highway Re- 
search Board announced in November that controlled 
truck trafhe has been started on a special test road south 
of Malad, Idaho. The research project, known as the 
Washo Road Test, is sponsored by the Western Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, with the cooperation 
of the Bureau of Public Roads and automotive and pe- 
uoleum groups. 

‘The participating states include California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. Two test loops with 
1,goo feet of two-lane straightways made up of asphalt 
pavements of different thicknesses were constructed this 
summer. ‘Truck semi-trailers with tandem-axle loads of 
32,000 pounds are running in one lane of the southern 
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test loop, alongside vehicles with 40,000-pound tandem 
axle loads in the adjacent lane. Simultaneously, lighter 
vehicles of singleaxle loads are running in the other 
loop. It is planned to compare the relative effects of va- 
rious axle loadings on different pavement thicknesses. 

The trucks were to operate for two g-hour and 1o0- 
minute shifts daily, six days a week, until the pavement 
froze, when the project would be shut down for the 
winter. Trafhe will be resumed next spring and con- 
tinued until each test section has been subjected to 
about 200,600 applications of the test axles. 


Virginia Highway Study.—Ihe Virginia Highway De- 
partment has announced that a firm of consulting engi 
neers will make a study of roads in the suburban Wash- 
ington area, including the possibility of toll highways. 
The 1952 General Assembly ordered a study of +high- 
way problems and authorized the Highway Department 
to construct and operate toll roads if mecessary. 
California Bridge <Authority.—The California Toll 
Bridge Authority has authorized sale of $72 million in 
bonds to finance construction of four-mile-long, 
double-decker bridge between San Rafael and Richmond 
in the San Francisco Bay area, 

Regional Highway Conference.— ‘The 17th Annual 
Northeastern Regional Conference on Highway Safety 
and Motor Vehicle Problems was sponsored in Philadel- 
phia on November 13 and 14 by the Council of State 
Governments and the Pennsylvania Commission on In- 
terstate Cooperation. Among conference highlights was 


a presentation of color films and exhibits depicting the 
results of the Maryland Road ‘Test which brought out 
the relative damage done to concrete highways by vary- 


ing axle loads. The conference also received a prelimi- 
nary report on the uniform interstate truck tax that has 
been suggested to establish equitable treatment of heavy 
vehicles which do business in more than one state—the 
proposed tax being the equivalent and in lieu of exist 
ing highway-user taxes in a given state, Resolutions were 
adopted on size and weight restrictions and their en 
forcement, interstate Cooperation in reporting trathe vio 
lations, point systems for revocation of driver licenses, 
periodic reexamination of drivers to discover physical o1 
mental incapacitation, uniform traflic tickets, and uni 
form bus inspection standards to serve as the basis tor 
regional reciprocity. 

Effects of Altitude on Driving.—Governor Mechem ot 
New Mexico recently disclosed that New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and California might soon begin joint tests to de- 
termine effects of sudden altitude changes on a motorist’s 
driving capacity. The New Mexico Trathe Safety Bureau 
already has begun an analysis of auto mishaps on high- 
way U. S. 66 during the past two years. Preliminary 
study indicates that rapid altitude changes may account 
for the fact that three-fourths of the cars involved in 
accidents near the continental divide are east-bound 
vehicles, coming from lower altitudes. 

Whether thinner air slows down reflexes, makes low- 
country dwellers drowsy, reduces depth perception, af 
fects vision or hearing—and what effects fatigue may 
have in all these matters—are the kinds of questions for 


which answers will be sought if plans for coordinated 
research go through. 

Civil Defense. -A special civil defense test on a regional 
basis was held during November in the eight Northeast- 
ern States (all of New England plus New York and New 
Jersey). The exercise was based on the assumption that 
atomic attacks had occurred simultaneously in New 
York City, Boston, Hartford, Albany and Portland. Al 
though the public generally was unaware that the test was 
in progress, thousands of civil defense workers in each 
state moved forward for some three hours with the dis 
patch and seriousness an actual emergency would have 
required, Purpose of the exercise was to check communi- 
cation facilities of the region and prepare for handling 
information to the public through central facilities. 


State Parks.—Figures just released on attendance at state 
parks during 1951 show an increase of 6 per cent over 
the preceding year. Total attendance for 1951 was almost 
121 million. Expenditures by state park agencies during 
the year amounted to $38.5 million; revenues from the 
park systems ran somewhat less than $8 million. Largest 
attendances were in New York, Michigan, Hlinois, Penn- 
sylvania and California. 

* 
Maryland Parks.—The Maryland State Planning Com 
mission has suggested a long-range plan to develop 
thirty-four state parks and recreation areas. The plan, 
submitted to the Legislative Council, includes improve 
ment of nineteen parks and recreation areas currently in 
use or in some stage of development and acquisition and 
development of fifteen more. Estimated cost to the state 
would be $13,508,000. The commission suggests that a 
system of charges for use of facilities be relied on to pay 
for most of the estimated annual maintenance cost of 
780,000. 

Fish and Game Licenses.—A regional committee of legis- 
lators and fish and game ofhcials in the Eastern States 
met at New York City in November and reviewed exist 
ing provisions governing the licensing of non-residents 
for hunting and fishing. The purpose was to seek legisla- 
tive action that would secure equitable treatment for 
citizens of other states. The committee recommended es 
tablishment of the following specific types of non-resi- 
dent licenses: hunting (exclusive of big game); hunting 
(including big game); bow and arrow tor big game dur- 
ing a special archery season; fishing (full season); and 
fishing (three-day permit). For each of these licenses the 
committee recommended “ceiling prices” beyond which 
no state in the region should go. Copies of the report 
may be secured from the Eastern Office of the Council of 
State Governments, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Western Regional Conference.—Legislators and state of- 
ficials from the eleven western states and Alaska met in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, November 17 and 18 in the West- 
ern Regional Conference of the Council of State Govern- 
ments. Discussions centered nd topics that included 
higher education, hig’...ays, legislative procedures, leg- 
islative auditing and budgeting of public funds, the 
status of the Columbia Basin Compact, and teachers’ 
retirement systems. 
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The States Move Forward 


Address by GovERNOR VAL PETERSON 
President of the Council of State Governments 


At the Eleventh General Assembly of the States, Chicago, Illinois, December 4, 1952 


wo fateful years have passed since we last 

met in the General Assembly of the States. 

For the world they have been years of conflict 
and of war. For our nation it has been a time of 
trouble but of resolute delense against aggression 
and of stock-taking to increase the prospects ol 
peace. For our states it has been a period in which 
they have proved that tree governments, even when 
harassed by all the storms and uncertainties of our 
times, can move torward soundly in the people's 
service. 

We who labor in the governments of the states 
know that first things come first. We know that the 
defense of our country, the survival of the free 
world and the search for peace hold first claim 
upon us, as upon all our people. We also know 
that those very goals—much as they sometimes, 
necessarily, fix our attention upon distant shores 
and upon knotty problems in Washington—require 
that our people advance in well being and in the 
health of their institutions at home: at home where 


the people live—in their states, in their local com- 
munities, on their farms. And we know if this is to 
be done, our state governments carry a heavy share 
of the responsibility to enable them to do it. 

I speak here for no paternalism. I am sure that 
no one in this room would speak for it. Govern 


ment—sane and democrat government is not 
some benefactor dispensing bounties from above. 
Government is the agency of the people themselves, 
to do through law and executive action the things 
the people want done and which cannot be done 
so well, sometimes not at all, by individuals acting 
alone or in private groups. 

Every level of government is important. Every 
level of government in America—national, state, 
local—needs to be strong within its own sphere of 
responsibility. In our cooperative federal system, 
inevitably and rightly, the lines between these 
spheres of responsibility are not rigid. There is 
some fusion, some overlapping between them. But 
each has its primary field of duty. No level of gov- 
ernment will remain strong unless it performs well 
in that field. None, may I add, will escape danger 
to itself if it seeks to usurp to itself areas that more 
properly belong to others. 

For the states, the field of responsibility is very 
wide. But I believe you will agree with me that 
the major, constantly pressing functions of the 


states are to assure good education for the young, 
to promote the social and physical welfare of the 
people, to provide adequate highway systems, to 
assure wise and productive management ol the na- 
tural resources, and to perform various regulatory 
tasks that enable citizens to live sately, have redress 
lor wrong and enjoy conditions of good public 
order, 


none of those is exclusively the area 
of the states. Let the time never come when the 
local communities, for example, abdicate thei 
prime responsibility—through finance and through 
civic leadership—tor the local, public schools! But 
organically, and even more necessarily than before 
in this age of shrinking distances and ever-wider 
communities, our school systems are state systems. 
Again, the role and the stake of our national gov- 
ernment in the development of natural resources 
are great. But great also is the importance of those 
resources to the states where the people use them, 
and the duty of the states, individually and work- 
ing together, to assure their better conservation and 
development. 

I have emphasized this matter of areas of respon- 
sibility because it has been much in all our minds 
these last few years and because it is going to call 
for much more thought—and action—in the months 
and years to come. Let me point this up by re. 
stating: Governments fail the people when they do 
not perform the services the people need, econom- 
ically and efhciently. Governments also fail the 
people il, in pertorming those services, they permit 
our federal system to become lopsided; if they per- 
mit centralization of power to undermine or destroy 
grass-roots, home-grown democracy. 

I am proud to state my conviction that we have 
made progress through our thought and our con- 
ferences on those subjects these last few years. The 
climate of American opinion has shifted toward 
strengthening state and local government. I trust 
that, as a result, the Congress of the United States 
will soon authorize a searching study that can as- 
sist us in deciding, much better than we have done, 
what levels of government should have primary re- 
sponsibility for what functions, and how they 
should be enabled to finance the performance of 
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those functions. If we have such a study, I feel sure, 
we shall reconfirm the great role which historically 
has been that of the states. In the era now closing 
the federal government moved into field after field 
of taxation traditionally that of the states. The 
opportunity now affords itself to return these areas 
of taxation to the states in order that they may 
finance their own operations from their own taxes. 

Equally, I trust that both the ability and the will 
of the local governments to perform and pay for 
their rightful operations will be strengthened. 

* 


| sAip At the outset that the states have demon- 
strated in these last two years that free govern- 
ments can move forward in the people's service 
even in most troubled times. Let me remind you, 
in broadest outline, of some of their accomplish- 
ments. Let me remind you, too, that problems still 
crowd upon us. 

Practically all of the states have continued to 
increase their appropriations for support of schools, 
at the elementary, secondary and higher education 
levels. The results have included the launching and 
improvement of state programs, to make better 
common-school education available in all sections 
within these states. Despite shortages of steel and 
other building materials, particularly until well 
into this year, and despite inflated costs both of 
labor and material, the states have made possible 
a great deal of public school construction across 
the nation. This is a beginning, at least, in com- 
batting the over-crowding which all of us know 
affects so many of our schools. 

Increased state aid has contributed much to the 
continued rise of teachers’ salaries in practically 
all of the states. Here it may be said—and indeed 
it is true as regards a large proportion of the 
teachers—that the salary increases have only offset 
the effects of inflation, and sometimes not that. Just 
the same, the amounts provided by the states have 
made the financial status of the teachers far better 
than it otherwise could have been. The results have 
included widespread improvement in_ teacher 
morale. Simultaneously, many states in these last 
few years have acted to raise the qualifications re 
quired of teachers and to improve the education of 
teachers. 

In another important matter, state after state 
has given impetus, through legislative enactment 
and other means, to better organization of school 
districts—organization that produces economies 
which, in turn, permit good schools to replace sub- 
standard ones. Progress here has been very marked. 
There has been an enormous reduction in the num- 
ber of school districts over the nation as a whole. 
Meantime, numerous states have been strengthen 


ing their own state departments of education and 
making more effective their counseling services to 
the local public school authorities. 

For higher education, similarly, a subject we 
shall be discussing in detail tomorrow, the states 
have made steadily larger provision. In a genera- 
tion—from 1918 to 1950—the income of all institu 
tions of higher education, public and private, from 
state governments, multiplied more than ten times 
—from $43 million to $492 million. In the four 
years between 1946 and 1950 it more than doubled 
—from $212 million to $492 million. And the in- 
crease has continued these last two years since 1950. 
Both in the South and in the West, meantime, a 
pooling of resources for education by sister states 
is raising opportunity for higher education in this 
nation. 

It is a tribute to our people and our states, | 
believe, that we have made as much educational 
progress as we have in the face of all the world 
alarms since World War II, and that we have con- 
tinued it since Korea. But surely there is no incon- 
sistency in providing on an unprecedented scale for 
education even while the costs of war and defense 
burden the nation. The world crisis is not short- 
range. The responsibilities of world leadership will 
be ours far into the future. The quality of our 
leadership, as of our technical ability to defend our- 
selves, will continue to depend fundamentally on 
the quality of our education, and its extent. 


oo BEING the case, we cannot afford compla- 
cency about past progress, heartening though it has 
been. To emphasize a few of the hard realities be- 
fore us: our school plant still is greatly overcrowd- 
ed; teachers’ standards still are too low; and now 
enrollments in our elementary schools are rising 
to new records by reason of the boom in births 
during the middle and late 40's. Just as surely as 
this immediately increases our probiem at the ele- 
mentary level, it means that before many years new 
record enrollments will be upon our high schools 
and our colleges and universities. 

All these things considered, is it not clear that 
we of the states need to study and plan our pro- 
grams of education—their organization, their financ- 
ing, their operation—more thoroughly than ever be- 
fore? I am proud of the work of our Council of 
State Governments in such studies. Our report to 
the Governors’ Conference, The Forty-Fight State 
School Systems, published in 1949, has contributed 
much, in information and ideas, to the subsequent 
progress of the states in improving education at the 
elementary and secondary levels. It continues to 
contribute to such progress. Our report to the Gov. 
ernors’ Conference this year, Higher Education in 
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the Forty-Fight States, which I suggested, should 
prove ‘equally valuable in aiding the states to im 
prove the organization, financing and administra- 
tion of the state colleges and universities, both 
through intrastate action and interstate coopera- 
tion. 

I have dwelt upon our advance and our prob- 
lems in education because education is the largest 
single responsibility of the states in terms of finan- 
cial outlay, and certainly second to none in impor- 
tance. Moreover, much of what I have said about 
our situation in facing it applies to almost every 
other major state task. In almost every one the 
states have been going ahead. 

In each they have been producing results hardly 
dreamed of a decade or two ago. But in each what 
has been accomplished must be only prelude to 
what we achieve henceforth. 


“es, you will agree, holds true for highways. 
We have made a beginning in replacing and re- 
pairing the worn-out system of roads we had at the 
end of World War II. We have made some impor- 
tant extensions. Again, we have done so despite in- 
flationary costs of material and labor, and despite 
sharp curtailment of materials available after the 
Communists invaded Korea. Simultaneously, we 
have progressed generally, among the states, in 
checking the rate of destruction of our roads by 
overweight trucks and in legislating more equitable 
taxes for construction and repair of roads. 

The fact remains that our highway systems re- 
main extremely inadequate for the trafhe upon them 
—inadequate for the ethcient, rapid motor transpor- 
tation the country needs and inadequate for safety. 
The Council's study of 1950, Highway Safety— 
Motor Truck Regulation, with its factual data and 
its recommendations, was before the legislatures 
that met in 1951 and this year, and it had its effect 
for constructive legislation in a great many states. 

We must not flag now in our thought, our labors 
and our provision for better, safer highways. 

Were | to single out the major area of advance 
in which the states during the last few years, and 
particularly the last two or three, have taken a new 
departure, made a fresh start, | would pick the care 
and treatment of the mentally ill. Here it has not 
been simply a case of striving to extend and im- 
prove existing systems, as in providing for schools 
and roads, to meet unparalleled new demands oc- 
casioned by the growth of our population and the 
complexities of modern living. On mental health 
we have been altering our basic concept. That, in 
turn, has been leading us, and is leading us, to new 
kinds of state services. 

We used to think of our mental institutions as 


places of custody. Our state hospitals still must be 
that, to a large extent, and we have been improv- 
ing them as such. But the concept that is new, at 
least in its| general acceptance among the people 
and therefare among our governments, is that men- 
tal disorders are diseases—diseases that usually can 
be prevented or, when they occur, can largely be 
cured. 

Rising recognition of this and mounting deter- 
mination to act constructively about it prompted 
the Governors’ Conference in 1949 to request a 
study from the Council of State Governments. The 
Mental Health Programs of the Forty-Fight State. 
was published in 1950 as a result. Like the other 
reports I have mentioned, it has reinforced the 
studies and efforts of individual states for solid 
progress. We would have had much more progress 
by now had not Korea intervened just as the great 
new impetus was getting under way. Nevertheless, 
the advance already effected—through higher ap- 
propriations, better planning, building programs, 
improved .training of personnel, introduction and 
extension of effective therapies, establishment of 
outpatient clinics, and other means—has earned na- 
tionwide recognition. Just a few years ago national 
magazines were printing horror stories and horror 
pictures about our mental hospitals. In recent 
months they have been presenting “before-and- 
after” pictures and have been giving the states 
credit for great strides forward. 

We have, indeed, made a fresh start. But, given 
the magnitude of the total needs, it is only a start. 
Humanity and our social well being demand that 
we now build upon it, with the best programs that 
science and planning can provide. The new study 
our Council is preparing, with emphasis on research 
and on training of staff and personnel, should help 
us all in this continued eflort to prevent mental ill- 
ness and to restore the mentally ill to productive. 
satisfactory living. 


‘ae is another field in which the states are in 
the process of making a fresh start—the conserva- 
tion and development of natural resources. Perhaps 
the concept they are following is not itself new, 
like that which underlies our attack on mental dis- 
ease. But we have been working toward a new 
organic approach to serve the concept. 

What we have long known is that our great rivei 
basins require co-ordinated, basin-wide conserva 
tion and development of resources. In different 
parts of the country we have followed different 
methods toward that end, with varying degrees of 
accomplishment to date. No single, ready-made pro- 
gram has been devised, or in my opinion will be 

(Continued on page 35) 
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OVERNOR SHIVERS, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: You will, I’m sure, appre- 
ciate that standing on one’s feet and talking 

to a live audience is a very difhcult assignment for 
anyone who is accustomed to sitting in an air-con- 
ditioned studio, able to remove his jacket and tie, 
and, if he be sufhciently far from home, in a posi- 
tion to pose as an expert. 

There was one occasion when a visiting bishop 
delivered an address at Yale University, taking as 
his text the four letters, Y, A, L, E. He held forth 
for ten minutes on “Y for Youth,” and his audience 
was not impressed. But, nothing daunted, he car- 
ried on for eight minutes and twenty seconds on 
“A for Ambition.” At the end of ‘hat time there 
were obvious signs of uneasiness amongst his audi- 
ence. But he went on for four minutes and fifty 
seconds on “L for Loyalty,” and at this point the 
audience was disintegrating. But, nevertheless, he 
went on for another four minutes and ten seconds 
on “E for Energy.” At that point he had lost his 
audience altogether. 

As the choir filed down the center aisle, the 
bishop followed them, and there in the rearmost 
pew he found a student still on bended knee. He 
waited until the student looked up and then said, 
“Young man, I would be interested to know what 
it was I said that moved you so deeply that I find 
you still here, on bended knee.” 

The student looked up and said, “Sir, | was mere- 
ly offering thanks that I go to Yale, rather than to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” 

i cannot offer you either brilliance or profundity, 
but I can guarantee you brevity, which is good both 
when we are and are not understood. 

The feeling of one who is accustomed to work 
before a friendly microphone or the single eye of 
a television camera can perhaps best be explained 
in terms of what I believe to be (although I can- 
not prove it) the original “shaggy dog” story. 

It is recounted that a noble knight, accoutered in 
full armor, astride a fine steed, was riding through 
a dark and fearsome forest, when there came up a 
great thunderstorm, and the lightning was clipping 
the tops of the branches,off the trees. The knight's 
noble steed was well above his fetlocks in mud. 
Finally the noble steed fell down and expired, and 
here was the noble knight, accoutered in full armor, 
unhorsed and far from home. 


Suddenly, in a flash of lightning, he saw ap- 
proaching him a huge, shaggy dog. ‘The dog said, 
“What is thy trouble, fair knight?” The knight 
said, “As thou seest, | am unhorsed, and far from 
home.” 

The dog said, “If thou wilt be good enough to 
get upon my back, I will transport thee to the near- 
est village.” The noble knight protested that, ac- 
coutered as he was, in full armor, no dog could 
carry him. After a certain amount of medieval con- 
versation, the knight did, in fact, get upon the 
dog's back. He was transported to the nearest vil- 
lage, where the noble knight beat lustily with the 
hilt of his sword upon first one door and then an- 
other, receiving no response, until finally he reached 
the local pub, where he was about to beat in the 
door when the publican put his head out of the 
third story window and said, “What wouldst thou, 
fair knight?” 

The knight said, “Bed and breakfast.” 

The publican answered with the medieval equiv- 
alent of “We ain't got no room for you.” Where 
upon, in another burst of lightning, the knight— 
having dismounted from the dog—pointed to the 
dog and said, “Would you leave a knight out on a 
dog like this?” 


‘ee is rather the feeling that must come upon 
any broadcaster when required to face a live and 
critical audience, because I assure you it is very 
easy to delude yourself—when sitting in a comfort 
able studio—into believing that your words are pro 
found, and that because your voice is loud and 
reaches from one end of the country to the other, 
your knowledge and omniscience are considerably 
greater than when your voice reached only from 
one end of the bar to the other. 

I have, myself, a favorite description of a broad 
caster—one who thinks with his tonsils and never 
knows what he believes until he hears himself say it. 

I asked Mr. Frank Bane as to whether or not he 
would assign me a subject. He replied, “Discourse 
upon the future.” Since—roughly—1948, I have con- 
cluded that prophecy and discourse upon the future 
is not a profitable undertaking. So I have ventured 
to make fully a half page of notes, which will save 
your time and may, with great good fortune, save 
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me a considerable number of split infinitives. 
I should like to talk very briefly about the posi- 
tion that this great and generous and capacious 
land of ours now occupies in relation to the rest of 
the world. I would like to begin by suggesting that 
in the last seven years we have experienced—almost 
without recognizing it--a major revolution. 


I was less than six years ago that we acquired 
our first peacetime ally. We didn’t need them be- 
fore. It was less than five years ago that we under 
took to maintain a substantial military force in 
peacetime. 

What have we done during this period? We have 
saved Greece and probably Turkey from falling to 
the Communists. In my view, we have saved western 
Europe from complete disintegration and Com- 
munist control. 

In Korea we decided that we would risk a Dun- 
kirk rather than sustain a Munich. This is the first 
time that any such great coalition of free nations has 
been banded together to resist overt and open ag 
gression. 

What has happened to us in this short period of 
seven years is that we have reversed our Ship of 
State in midstream. 

We fought the first World War in an effort to 
secure a Europe that wouldn’t bother us. We have 
concluded, belatedly, that this cannot be achieved. 
We have come to understand that in a world where 
there is no security for little nations, there is no 
security for big nations. 

Never in all recorded history has a great nation 
reversed iis policy so quickly. Never has a great na- 
tion acquired such responsibility with so few ex- 
perienced men, so small a basis of public opinion 
to support this revolution in foreign policy. 

When one looks at what we have done from the 
outside, the magnitude of the achievement is much 
greater than most of us can appreciate when we 
view it here at close range. 

This, it seems to me, raises the question of, “What 
now do we want?” 

We can assume that we are rearming, that we are 
beefing up the military strength of our allies, not for 
aggression but for peace. This is an assumption that 
is rather easier for us to make than for some of our 
allies. They view us with a mixture of fear and 
admiration, and in some areas the fear outweighs 
the admiration. 

We do not require to persuade them of our great 
productive power, or what can be turned out of our 
industrial plants. Their area of doubt is rather as to 
the constancy of our purpose, as to whether or not 
we will exercise the degree of restraint that they 
believe will be required of us. 


State Government 


Just about a year ago, before the last general 
election in England, I had a conversation with Mr. 
Winston Churchill, in which he illustrated the 
point I'm trying to make. He discoursed at some 
length upon what he regarded as the recklessness 
and the irresponsibility of the Labor government 
in permitting us to establish atom bomb bases in 
East Anglia with no control, with no “deal.” We 
can fly off there with atom bombs and drop them 
where we will, and the retribution will fall upon 
England. 

At the end of his discourse Mr. Churchill said, 
“Murrow, it may well be true, as I read in the pub- 
lic print, that your great nation has scores of atom 
bombs, while the Russians have but a dozen.” And 
he went on to say, “However, if, as a result of youn 
policies, they should choose to cast down upon us a 
dozen, we shall be considerably—inconvenienced.” 

This is one of the greatest understatements | 
have ever heard. It is also a point of view which we 
in this country must, I think, constantly bear in 
mind, because in all truth, we are inexperienced in 
the horrors, the sacrifices and the requirements of 
modern war. ‘Throughout most of our history we 
have sought for—and, with one exception, found— 
easy and quick solutions to the problems that con- 
fronted the nation. We now find ourselves in a posi 
tion where there is no easy, no quick solution. This 
requires, I suggest, a degree of patience and forti- 
tude and preparation which may test us more se 
verely than at any previous time in our history. 


O, R PRINCIPAL enemy is, of course, represented by 
the Soviet Union. Their objective is clear. They 
want merely the world. They think that they have 
a plan to achieve that objective. They are inter- 
ested in ideas, and their political warfare, by and 
large, in my view, is more effective than ours be- 
cause, as viewed from the outside, we as a nation 
are fat and most of the rest of the world is lean 
or hungry. 

The Russian appeal to people who have never 
known personal liberty, who have no interest in the 
right to vote, who are much more concerned with 
a little more rice in the belly, has a natural advan- 
tage in this continuing warfare which represents, 
more nearly than anything we have seen in three 
hundred years, a religious crusade. They are also 
playing upon the natural and normal appetite for 
change of people who are emerging from serfdom, 
from colonial control, and who will reach out for 
anything. 

Their reaching is not based upon political so- 
phistication. It is not based upon any knowledge of 
Jefferson or the great writers who have contributed 
the ideology of freedom to the English language. 


Their conditions are so desperate and so sordid 
that they search merely for change. This the Com- 
munists have capitalized upon with very substantial 
success. 

What is our strength in relation to that appeal? 
First of all, | would suggest it is our productive 
capacity. Secondly, it is a quality that is curious 
and, I think, unique to the people who live upon 
this continent—the willingness to change, to sud- 
denly say, “Up to noon yesterday, everything we 
did was wrong. Let’s tear it all down. Get in bull- 
dozers, scrapers and everything else. Let's start 
building all over again, from the bottom.” This is 
a characteristic that, in my experience, is peculiar 
to Americans. 

Our other strength is that we are now being 
viewed by hundreds of millions of people around 
the world as a sort of giant test tube. We think we 
have the answer to the proper relationship between 
the individual and the state. They are not sure; 
they want to wait and look and observe, because, 
having just emerged from conditions of semi-slavery, 
they are shopping about for new allegiance. They 
may come to us; they may go to the Russians. They 
may, perhaps, coalesce around a neutral position. 

But our power rests not alone in atomic weapons 
and armor and all the hardware of warfare. It rests 
to a very considerable extent upon our ability to 
demonstrate that our method of controlling, of ar- 
ranging the relationship Letween the individual 
and the state gives to the individual more freedom, 
and to the state more security than can be provided 
under any other system. 


I WOULD suggest that in the early weeks of Octo- 
ber—due to the fact that many of us were concerned 
with rather more immediate, if not pressing, prob- 
lems—the American press and radio largely ignored 
what I regard as the most important peacetime 
story of the last twenty years. This story came spin- 
ning out of the All-Party Congress in Moscow. 

Dictatorships, the totalitarian states, must con- 
cern themselves with public opinion just as politi- 
cians in this country. 

Out of that Congress came the Soviet blueprint. 
It is as clear, it is as complete as the one that Hitler 
laid down in “Mein Kampf,” and at that time 
“Mein Kampt” seemed so fantastic that most of us 
paid no attention to it. 

This Congress lasted some eleven days. I would 
not attempt to condense eleven days of oratory, but 
I would like to tell you of the blueprint that they 
laid down. The first contention uttered by Stalin 
was that the prospect of war between the capitalist 
countries is greater than. the prospect of war be- 
tween the Communist world and the free world. His 


contention was that the Germans, the Japanese, the 
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British, French and Italians would not indefinitely 
suffer what he called “the economic feudalage, the 
serfdom” under which we now hold them. 

Here he had a solid point. We have attempted 
to lay down artificial wade barriers between the 
East and West. Do you think that the Japanese in- 
definitely will pay $21 a ton for American coal 
when they can get it from Manchuria for $9? Do 
you think that the American taxpayer will pay the 
subsidy to lay that coal down in Japan? Do you 
think the French will pay $22 a ton for coal when 
they can get it from Silesia for $16? Not unless we 
choose to subsidize them indefinitely. 

Stalin’s contention was that because we are lay- 
ing down artificial economic prohibitions against 
the normal channels of trade, our present allies (1) 
because they must trade and (2) because they can- 
not stand the continued strain of rearmament, will 
break away. 

His second point, which I think is substantially 
more important, was that the Communist empire, 
now operating on internal lines, will not withdraw 
but will consolidate, and they will lay the lash on 
industry and labor in the satellite countries, and 
they will then begin to dump economic products. 
This is the long-range break for which they hope— 
that (1) we and our allies will overextend ourselves, 
and (2) that the Russians, having the patience and 
the plan, will chip away at our economic alliances. 

This is the reason that in France and Italy, in the 
last three months, the old-line, hell-and-high-water, 
revolution-now Communists have been flung out of 
the local parties. This is one of the explanations 
for the trial in Prague. and the others that will be 
upcoming in Poland and Rumania. This is “con- 
solidation.”” You've got to get some goats; this is a 
good way to get them. 

But the basic philosophy was spelled out in that 
Congress. This is patience, the long-range, squeez- 
ing business, and it is based upon their belief, to a 
large extent, that we can’t stand it, that we will get 
impatient, that we will try to drive our allies too 
hard, to overextend their economies, and then will 
come the economic collapse. 


I, 1 AM even partially right in this analysis of 
Russian grand strategy, there then arises the ques- 
tion of what we in this country should do. I think 
the first thing we must recognize is that allies are 
very tough to deal with; sometimes they are more 
trouble than enemies. This is a new experience for 
us. They don't always do what we think they ought 
to do, and we become impatient and inclined to 
give orders. 
(Continued on page 35) 
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k. CHAIRMAN, my fellow Citizens, it is a 

matter of deep gratitude, by way of home- 

coming, that | am here to address you 
today, not only to visit an organization that I knew 
well in the days of its nonage and to see how great- 
ly it has grown, but find on the platform this morn- 
ing my old political and educational colleague, 
President Darden of the University of Virginia, 
under whose gentle auspices I had the privilege of 
meeting Senator Taft once more last summer in 
debate. 

I was also delighted to see Governor Shivers, who 
was a fellow-student at the Military Government 
School at the University of Virginia, and colleague 
in that art over many places of the world during 
the late war. I'm glad I knew him “way back when.” 

This is a very great pleasure, a double pleasure, 
because I dropped in on the session in which you 
were discussing the relationship of my early, first 
love, from Texas, politics, with my later, second 
love, education. 

Amid all the problems and the recriminations, 
and even the buck-passing (as was indicated this 
morning) between the levels of education that so- 
licit you for support, I would like—from that sector 
whence it does not ordinarily come, namely, the 
sector of higher education—to pay this tribute to 
those other petitioners upon your bounty, the pri- 
mary and secondary schools of the United States. 

Judging trom experience over the years in taking 
the finished product of the primary and the second 
ary educational levels of America, meeting now a 
thousand freshmen each year to whom I lecture in 
the name of American citizenship at the Maxwell 
School, I say to you that I think the people who 
talk about the failure of education at these lower 
levels don’t know what they are talking about; for 
every year, year after year, | work with these prod 
ucts of the American high school. They come eve 
better and better prepared to do the work of higher 
education, and with more and more stable judg- 
ment, it seems to me, each year, in spite of their 
decreasing age. Indeed, it seems to me a fair remark 
that the freshmen from the high schools in Amer- 
ica today, by and large, are almost incomparably 
better educated than I| was thirty years ago when I 
came out of a university, the great University of 
Texas. Let that be my tribute to them, and no re. 
flection on it! 


You have been concerned primarily with prob- 
lems, I note. I suppose that is proper grist for your 
mill, but I would much preter to deal with our 
blessings, to celebrate our achievements both in 
legislation and in education, rather than to take too 
critical a point of view today. And, by way of giv- 
ing you some perspective, let me begin with this 
quotation: 

“It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for many 
years, not in — © lifetime of most men who read 
this, has there been so much grave and deep appre- 
hension. Never has the future seemed so incalculable 
as at this present hour. 

“In France the political caldron seethes and bub- 
bles with uncertainty. Russia hangs, as usual, a 
cloud dark and silent upon the horizon of Europe, 
while all the energies, resources and influences of 
the British Empire are sorely tried and are yet to 
be tried more sorely. 

“It is a solemn moment, and no man can feel in- 
different to the issue of events... . Of our own 
troubles here, no man can see the end.” 

From Harper's Weekly, 1857. 


“My Grandad, viewing earth’s worn cogs, said things 
were going to the dogs. 

His Grandad, in his house of logs, said things were 
going to the dogs. 

And his Grandad, in the Flemish bogs, said things 
were going to the dogs. 

There is one thing now that I want to state: the 
dogs have had a good long wait.” 


by CONNECTION with our problems—many of which 
either disappear or take on manageable proportions 
with the increasing perspective which history fur- 
nishes—there is one general situation, or climate of 
opinion, if you like, under which you will be tack- 
ling, no doubt, all of the problems which you do 
tackle; and this is a situation with which you are, 
1 take it, as state legislators, not primarily con- 
cerned, but from which, God helping you, you will 
not be able to escape. It is with reference to that 
climate of opinion that I want to speak during 
these brief moments. 

“Just in case,” I mean to say, that some state 
legislator might be tempted to try to manage the 
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communistic problem at the state level, rather than 
leave it to Congress and the FBI, we ought to try 
in advance to reduce the risk, the real risk, that we 
may do more harm to our friends, through the 
method we use, than to our foes, by the results we 
achieve. 

In this spirit of risk-reduction, after some experi- 
ence with the problem at both levels, and interna- 
tionally also, | hazard the impression, trom long 
years of relation to politics and education, that the 
greatest weakness we Americans have in dealing 
with Communism is that we aren't, ourselves, quite 
converted to our own system, namely, American 
capitalism. We have not yet got deeply into our 
Christian souls, always prone to sympathy, that the 
harsher path of competition is the only form of 
cooperation in the world which can maintain itsell 
among civilized men. In this confusion we are apt 
to play into the hands of the Russians, even to talk 
like them. 


Pie ruis remark, made by Marshal Zhukov to 
General Eisenhower, the General reporting it in the 
last chapter of that great book of his, Crusade in 
Lurope. 

“The Marshal seemed to be a firm believer in the 
Communist concept. He said that as he saw it, the 
Soviet system of government was based on idealism, 
and ours upon materialism. In expanding his idea 
ol this difference, he remarked [and introduced an 
apology fov criticizing my country] that he felt our 
system appealed to all that was selfish in people. 
He said we induced a man to do things by telling 
him he might keep what he earned, might say what 
he pleased, and, in every direction, allowing him to 
be largely undisciplined, unoriented within a great 
national complex. 

“He asked me [Eisenhower goes on| to under. 
stand the system on the other side, in which the 
attempt was made to substitute for such motiva- 
tions a devotion of a man to the great national 
complex of which he formed a part.” 

Mr. Eisenhower goes on to say, “In spite of my 
complete repudiation of such contentions and my 
condemnation of all systems that involved dictator- 
ship, there was no doubt,” adds our General, now 
our President-elect, “that Marshal Zhukov was sin- 
cere.” 

Now, there are in America continuous attacks 
upon the profit system as somehow being selfish, 
upon the notion that men shall keep what they get 
and say what they please, and in every way act, as 
he put it, as individual units, “unoriented within a 
great national complex.” 

We are taught on Sunday, from most of our 
churches, that capitalism somehow is morally in- 
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lerior and so is suspect. The great Roman Catholic 
Church has never engaged itself with the capitalistic 
system. It is opposed to, and recommends a substi- 
tute for, the capitalistic system. In the Protestant 
churches we are turning out ministers who, in the 
name of the brotherhood of man, weaken the no- 
tion in American life that competition is the most 
fruitful relationship between men, and make in- 
vidious distinction between what they call “human 
rights,” and what from our Founding Fathers have 
been called “property rights.” 

We are subject to such idealistic attrition against 
the very nature of our system that I think we are 
due to get clear in our minds what it is we do be 
lieve, Sunday as well as Monday. It is time we 
realized that this system which we have—ol private 
profit and of competition between men and _ be- 
tween groups—even competition between religions 
—is the only thing which keeps virtue on the grow, 
and vice forever on the skids. 

I propose, therefore, to put it very simply. What 
is the great issue between us and Communism 
that we must get clearly in mind if, in fighting 
them, we are not to do exactly what a general would 
do in letting the other general choose the battle- 
field on which battle is to be made? To be mixed 
up in our ideas about this, itself, constitutes a sur- 
render to the other side of the vast advantage. 
Clarity is the secret weapon of the cold war. 


I sUGGEsT to you that there are three ways of 
formulating the fundamental issue between us and 
Communism. 

The first is the-notion tha. the issue is a religious 
ditlerence. The second is the notion that it is an 
economic difference. Both of these—I ask you to let 
me suggest to you—must be disallowed as being, in 
themselves, fraught with danger for the American 
way of life. But, specifically, there are a good many 
millions of our fellow citizens, 1 do not doubt, who 
think that the fundamental issue between us and 
the Russians is a religious issue. That notion, I am 
convinced, will do us more harm than it does them. 
The Russians are an atheistic nation. On both party 
sides in the recent campaign you heard orators drag 
in the phrase, “Godless Russia.” Well, Russia is 
godless. They have pride in being atheist. We, on 
the other side, are Christian, though the Supreme 
Court, in formulating that, says that we are “also 
a nation with the duty to survive.” Men survive 
only by that “unchristian” habit of competing with 
each other, even in a pinch to the very death. 

This is an issue. We are a Christian people, and 
they are not only unchristian but they are a godless 
people. 1 don’t deny that this is important, this 
difference. We set a great deal of stead on our being 
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Christian. They set a great deal of stead on their 
being atheistic. It is an important issue, but it is 
not the issue; and we cannot conceivably afford to 
obscure our minds with this false formulation of 
the issue. 


I. Revicion Is Nor “tHe” Issue. 


8 is not the issue, for a very simple reason; and 
that reason is the Constitution of the United 
States. We had so much experience before we 
formulated the Constitution—of unchristian strug: 
gle between Christian churches, in the name of 
which brothers were willing to liquidate each other 
—that when we came to formulate our Constitution, 
we said that religion shall never be made a test of 
citizenship in the United States, neither for voting 
nor olffice-holding nor anything else. So we wrote 
into our great Bill of Rights, in the very opening 
sentence, that not even Congress shall make any 
law as touching the establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

We must remember also that freedom for reli- 
gion, in the Constitution, also means freedom from 
religion. In other words, we learned before this 
Republic was founded that we cannot make reli- 
gious matters a test of rights or privileges. 

This has often been brought home to my mind— 
what we have learned in America—by my long- 
standing friendship with a distinguished son of this 
great city, Clarence Darrow. Clarence Darrow, you 
know, was what passed for an atheist. I will not 
speak technically of his agnosticism. Many who 
knew Clarence Darrow thought him to be a Christ- 
like man in his conduct—the most tolerant, I 
thought, the most charitable, the most merciful 
man, that I myself had ever known. 

I remember well, when I was home from Con- 
gess one time, he came up to my office, his old, 
weather-beaten face just beaming with joy. I said, 
“Clarence, you must have got word that some rich 
uncle died and left you all his money. I never saw 
you look so happy.” 

He said, “I’m happy, all right. As much as I need 
money, this is better than any legacy I could have 
got from a rich uncle.” 

I said, “Come on, old friend. Tell me what you 
have discovered.” 

He said, “I have discovered how to get rid of re- 
ligion.” 

I said, “I know you have always been going 
around debating with preachers and rabbis and 
priests, and the only effect I ever saw was that you 
fell in love with every one of them that you have 
ever met.” 

He said, “That always bothered me as much as it 
did you. I knew there was something wrong there, 
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but I couldn’t despise these people.” 

“Well, what have you discovered?” I asked. 

He said, “I have discovered how.to get rid of reli- 
gion at last.” 

I said, “This is really something. Go on. Don’t 
expect me to join you, but I'll hear you through.” 

He said, “Well, don’t you remember in reading 
the biographies of all the great men that they got 
religion at their mothers’ knees?” 

“Yes,” I said. “So what?” 

“Well, don’t you see?” he said. “Just pass a law 
cutting off all mothers’ knees, and we can stop it at 
its source.” 

Now, the fact that Clarence Darrow was an ag- 
nostic—or even an atheist, if you could prove it so— 
was not something that I approved, or something 
that most of you approve; but the beauty of this 
Republic is that we learned before the Constitution 
was written that you can’t drag religion into citizen- 
ship. The man who is an atheist has as much right, 
as an American citizen, as a man who isn’t. 

Now, having learned that magnificent lesson on 
how to get along with an atheist in the name of 
American citizenship, wouldn’t we be in a leaky 
boat if we let religious sectarians drag us into a war 
with Russia because communists insist on being 
only what we admit that we have a right to be in 
the United States? No, religion is a false lead in 
trying to find the bottom issue with Russia. 


II. Private Is Nor “THe” Issue. 


to second formulation comes from Russia, and 
is equally to be disallowed, I think; for reasons I 
shall give, very briefly. Is the test of citizenship 
economic in nature—whether or not property shall 
be privately owned? 

Now, this is an issue between us. We hold to the 
system of private property, even if on Sunday we 
are shaky about private profit. The communists 
hold that you must not have any private property, 
though they have modified that in recent times to 
say “property of a certain sort,” namely, the means 
of production. 

Now, take that issue. Property is not the issue, 
either—though this will subject me to more criticism 
from you. 

This is not conceivably the proper way of formu- 
lating the issue between us and Russia—that they 
believe in no private property generally and we 
believe in having as much private property as pos- 
sible. The reason why we cannot make that the 
issue between us is the same reason as in the reli- 
gious case. The reason is the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Whether we like it or not, the Founding Fathers 
were so wise about this business that they did not 
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build this Republic upon the notion that any 
amount of property of any kind has to be privately 
owned. It is ue that they believed in private prop- 
erty, but they also believed in flexibility with, refer- 
ence to what property should be private and what 
should be public. 

I think a great American of our generation has 
put the matter exactly right when he says, “Diver- 
sity and flexibility rather than the stereotyped hard 
and-fast system is an essential part of such a noble 
concept of society as is ours. 

“We get our economic services in the way that, 
at the time, seems to work best, that will in a par- 
ticular situation, best advance our underlying pur- 
poses. 

“We do not start with all the economic answers 
or the political answers. We make up the answers 
as we go along. Thus, American industry is owned 
and operated, by and large, by competitive private 
enterprise, yet... the Senate of the United States 
not long ago voted unanimously to establish public 
ownership and management in one of our largest 
industries, to make it a government monopoly. I 
refer to the atomic materials industry. That ap- 
peared to be the thing to do at the time, for reasons 
related to the facis of atomic energy, not for ideo- 
logical reasons taken out of some book on economic 
dogma. 

“The most rock-ribbed midwestern town that I 
know of has, for many years, owned and operated 
its own electric power and light plant. Is this, then, 
a socialist town? Well, hardly. Its water service has 
been privately owned for the same period. There is 
a privately owned university and a public junior 
college there. No one considers that these things 
are inconsistent, and, of course, they are not, 
except to the dogmatist who thinks we have a fixed 
system. 

“In the same town I speak of there is a farmers’ 
cooperative that is not quite private and not quite 
public, operating side by side with a big, non-profit 
insurance company. There are private banks, there 
are these non-profit insurance companies, there are 
state-owned liquor stores. 

“We would never consider adopting government 
ownership or control of newspapers, but our school 
system, the cornerstone of American education, is 
almost entirely publicly owned and publicly man- 
aged. 

“This is all a part of the familiar picture of 
American diversity, of American flexibility.” 

The truth is that we never did make a dogma in 
terms of which we can judge either political par- 
ties or citizens in these parties, as to how much 
property must be privately owned. We almost did. 

In the decade before the Revolutionary War 
there were sold in the American Colonies as many 
copies of Blackstone’s Commentaries—the great 
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citadel of private property—as were sold in all of 
England at the time. 

Blackstone says in the introduction to his Com- 
mentaries,—and I’m quoting—“So great is the re- 
gard of the [common] law for private property, that 
it will not authorize the least violation of it; no, 
not even for the general good of the whole com 
munity.” 

Now, that would make private property a dogma. 

But our Revolution came at an opportune time 
to escape that dogma. So when Thomas Jefferson 
came to write the Declaration of Independence, and 
when we came to build the Constitution, instead 
of taking what then passed throughout the civilized 
world as being the proper ends of government— 
“life, liberty and property”—Jefferson wrote, “Life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” We know 
ihat he meant more than a rhetorical phrase, be 
cause a little later when he was our Minister in 
France, and when his old friend, Lafayette, came 
to him one night (as he ought not to have done 
to the American Minister) and showed to him the 
first draft of the French Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, he asked Jefferson to criticize it in the 
light of American experience. Jefferson took his 
pen and drew a line through one word, marking 
it out. They had “life, liberty and property.” He 
cut off the word, “property,” and left it “life, lib- 
erty” and a blank space. 


i oN FROM that good day to this we had no 
dogma about what kind of property shall be owned 
and in what manner—whether publicly or privately. 
The Court has kept the Constitution as flexible 
on this point as it was made. 

That's what the shooting is mostly ab. it. I 
mean the “shooting from the lip” in national 
campaigns—whether we shall move in the direction 
of having less and less privately owned property or 
more and more. That is an issue so deep anil so 
open that, as a matter of fact, the parties have 
changed sides on this more than once, as to what 
direction we ought to go, but it always comes down 
to this fundamental fact: If we are going by the 
Constitution of the United States, we cannot make 
the dogma of private property any more than 
religious dogma the test of citizenship in the United 
States. 

We have freedom of religion for everyone; we 
have freedom from religion for anyone. 

Likewise for property. Each generation has the 
right to decide for itself, and that is the strength 
of this magnificent system, that property which has 
been privately owned may now be publicly owned, 
and property that has been publicly owned may 
now be privately owned. This is a legitimate source 
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of controversy between us; and the variety of out 
come constitutes the strength of the American 
economic system. 

I submit, therefore, that these two ways of 
formulating the difference between us and Russia 
get our minds all fogged in such fashion that we 
are as likely to kill our friends as we are to hurt 
our enemies, if we go out armed in thought with 
these confusions. 


“Tue” Issur Is Property oF Privacy. 


I suBMir now, briefly, a third formulation which is 
the real issue between us and Russia. It is not the 
privacy of property; it is the property of human 
privacy. And note that remark well. When you 
change the venue from the privacy of property to 
the property of human privacy, you find an issue 
upon which we can stand firm and upon which 
we can fight with a determined and fixed resolve: 
to kill our enemies and to save our friends. 

“But,” you say, “the ownership of private opinion? 
Surely, nobody in the world would really want to 
own another man’s soul.”” Well, that is something 
we really would not be able to believe if we hadn't 
had a lot of experience with it ourselves in an- 
other field. There is in man a will to power which 
feeds upon itself, and which can grow so path- 
ological that it cannot content itself short of owner- 
ship of souls. 

Let me just remind you of that experience. This 
is what led the founding fathers to keep religious 
dogma out of the Constitution—and out of Amer- 
ican life. 

When Roger Williams fled from that man of 
God, the Puritan John Cotton, to Rhode Island, 
calling that primitive outpost “Providence” because 
it saved his life from his own brothers in Massachu- 
setts, he wrote a pamphlet to the British Parlia- 
ment, entitled, “The Bloody Tenet of Persecu- 
tion,” in which he said, “These Puritans who came 
over here to get freedom for their conscience now 
drive me out of Massachusetts because I follow 
my conscience.” 

John Cotton replied to that with a pamphlet 
entitled, “The Bloody Tenet of Persecution Washed 
and Made White in the Blood of the Lamb,” in 
which he said, “We didn’t drive you out of Massa- 
chusetts, as you aver, because you followed your 
conscience. We drove you out because you refused 
to follow your conscience in doing what you well 
knew to be right.” And he left it at that. And if 
that isn’t clear, let me make it transparent. 

As an illustration, a friend of mine who was 
then a Christian minister out on the South Side of 
Chicago, was visiting across the lake one day at 
what in those days was quite a show place, the 
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“House of David.” You will recall their long-haired 

baseball team. This House of David was a very 
prosperous cult that was built, among other things, 
on the proposition that if you would sell your 
property and give it to “King David” and “Queen 
Mary,” you would never die. This is better than 
social security. 

They went out to a lot of simple-minded farmers 
and other people in the United States who said, 
“That's a bargain in any man’s language,” and so 
bought immortality—until the cult became very 
wealthy. 

Well, my friend was going through the place, 
being shown by a young guide. He called the guide 
off at the end of the tour and said, “I don’t want 
to embarrass you before the rest of the people, but 
may I ask you a personal question? Tell me, what 
do you do with your members when they do die?” 

This young fellow, quite unabashed, so deep was 
his faith, spoke up for everybody to hear. “What 
do we do with them when they do die? We turn 
them over to the undertaker, of course. The fact 
that they go off and die is a sure sign that they 
never did really belong to us in the first place.” 
Well, I see you get the point. 

John Cotton said, “We didn’t persecute you for 
your conscience; we persecuted you because you 
refused to follow your conscience.” He was making 
a dogma of his religious beliefs and insisting on his 
ownership of Williams’ conscience: You haven't 
any conscience unless you have mine. I'll load yours 
with the beliefs it requires to be like mine. Now, 
generalize this attitude, from religion where we 
have known it, to economics, politics, art, and 
science; and you will have the Russian insistence 
upon Party property in all privacy. 

They have always insisted upon party ownership 
of private beliefs about politics, about economics, 
and about religion. But of late they have invaded 
the private field of art—and now at last the field 
of science. So that there is no longer any doubt 
whatsoever that what they intend is the ownership 
of all private judgment whatsoever. 

It is a fact that at last the Commissar of Art 
called the poets and the playwrights and. the nov- 
elists together and said, in substance: “What is all 
this damned nonsense you've been writing in your 
poetry, novels and fiction? You can’t do that. If 
you're going to write fine art products, you write 
them according to the specifications that we hand 
down from the Politbureau. We don’t want to hear 
any more of this other stuff. I'll put into your 
minds the thoughts that vou must have. I must own 
your souls, not you.” 

Well, that was pretty hard, but a lot of Ameri- 
cans still didn’t wake up to it until two years or so 
ago Russia called a scientific conference, and, in the 
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UTURE historians may well view 1952 not only 
as a significant and fateful year, but as a year 
in which events occurred, decisions were taken, 

and progress was made which will affect the world, 

this country, and the states for generations to come. 

In 1952, the position of the free world was strength- 

ened and: consolidated, and the rapid onward 

march of totalitarian communism was slowed 
down, if not stopped. 

In the United States, after extensive discussion 
and debate, we are still a united country—united 
in our Opposition to aggression anywhere, and 
united in our determination to make this free 
democratic government of ours an effective agency 
for service to all of our people. And 1952 has wit 
nessed a fuller realization on the part of the states 
of their duties and responsibilities in our federal 
system, a realization that has brought progress in 
all of the states in rendering more effective services 
to their people and in improving legislative, judi- 
cial, and administrative machinery to do these jobs. 

What jobs they are and how they have expanded 
—within a very short time—let us say since 1940! 
Since 1940, our population has increased by more 
than 23 million; and an over-all increase in popu- 
lation, of necessity, means an over-all increase in 
the duties and responsibilities of government. Spe- 
cifically, the birth rate has increased from 18 per 
thousand to more than 25 per thousand; and this 
is reflected in our school problem. Between 1940 
and 1952, the number of older people increased by 
more than 37 per cent, while the total population 
increased only about 15 per cent; and this is re 
flected in our welfare and social service programs. 
Between 1940 and 1952, the number of motor ve- 
hicles in the country increased from 32 to more 
than 52 million; and this is reflected in our pro- 
grams for highways and public works. 

These are only illustrations, but they, with many 
other developments, dramatize the changes that 
have taken place and the problems which have 
developed. In this report we shall consider what 
the states have done to meet some of these prob- 
lems and how they have done it. 


*Submitted by Frank Bane, executive director of the Council 
of State Governments, to the Board of Managers at its annual 
meeting, December 3, 1952, in Chicago, Illinois. 


The States and the Council of 
State Governments 


Report of the Executive Director to the Board of Managers 
of the Council of State Governments* 


Health and Hospitals 


Sian expenditures for health and hospitals rose 
more rapidly than those for any other function be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. Particularly prominent was 
the field of mental health, in which the states made 
extraordinary advances. At no time in the country’s 
history has so much thought, time and energy been 
given to this subject among the states. Progress is 
measured in terms of more and better hospitals, 
more and better-trained doctors, nurses and attend- 
ants, higher salary rates for the historically low- 
paid personnel in mental hospitals, and basic con- 
tributions to research in the treatment and cure of 
mental illness. 

The report of the Council of State Governments 
to the Governors’ Conference, The Mental Health 


Programs of the Forty-Eight States, was before the 
legislatures as they met in 1951. For the first time, 


the facts on the number of patients.in state insti- 
tutions, their care and treatment, were collected, 
analyzed, and made available to all state officials 
and state legislators. Greater progress was made in 
this field in 1951 and 1952 than had been made in 
the previous two decades. 

The movement for improvement continues. At 
the meeting of the 1952 Governors’ Conference, the 
Council of State Governments was directed to ex- 
pand its studies in this area and to submit a report 
with recommendations dealing with research and 
training programs in the field of mental health. 
That study is well under way. Most of the factual 
data has been collected and is now being analyzed. 
A preliminary report has been submitted to the 
states, and the final report will be available before 
July 1. 

Here in this field of mental health is an activity 
for which the states have by all odds the primary 
responsibility. The notable progress which has been 
made—and will be made—with this particular prob 
lem will provide irrefutable evidence that the states 
can and will assume their responsibilities promptly, 
effectively, and efficiently. 


Education 


| NEXT most rapid increase since 1940 has been 
in the field of education, where state expenditures 
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for schools at all levels have more than tripled, 
from approximately $1 billion to $3.7 billion in 

Most of the increased support of the public 
schools represents an expansion of state interests 
and state activities, involving state aid to localities 
for new buildings, teachers’ salaries, better equip- 
ment, and general facilities. In 1940, elementary 
and secondary schools received 68 per cent of their 
revenues from local sources, approximately 30 per 
cent from state sources, and 1.7 per cent from na- 
tional sources. By 1952 the situation had shifted to 
such an extent that, disregarding the very small 
national share, the burden of support for public 
schools in America was approximately a fifty-fifty 
ratio between the states and their localities. 

Because of the urgency and magnitude of this 
developing educational problem, the Governors’ 
Conference, four years ago, directed the Council of 
State Governments to make a comprehensive study 
of public elementary and secondary education in 
the United States. That report, published three 
years ago, was one of the most important projects 
ever undertaken by the Council. Since then, the 
states have taken major strides in inaugurating and 
improving foundation programs, in school district 
reorganization, in raising teachers’ salaries and 
qualifications, in constructing new buildings to re- 
place obsolete structures, and in organizing and 
equipping their entire school systems to cope with 
present-day needs. 

In higher education, the states are exceeding all 
of their previous efforts. Enrollment in state and 
local institutions for higher education has increased 
6o per cent since 1940, while expenditures for these 
institutions have increased more than 250 per cent. 
The increase in expenditures has come about be- 
cause of the great increase in enrollment, the great 
increase in all prices, and the fact that revenues 
from endowments have decreased sharply, thereby 
placing the burden for supporting higher educa- 
tion more heavily on state governments. 

Two years ago, the Board of Managers instructed 
the Council of State Governments to make a study 
of higher education in the forty-eight states. The 
resulting study was the most expensive and ex- 
tensive the Council had undertaken up to this time. 
It was completed this year and was placed in the 
hands of all of the states. Here in this report—for 
the first time—will be found a detailed analysis of 
college and university enrollment, the amounts 
spent for higher education, the sources. of revenue 
for private and public institutions, and the organ- 
ization and administration in each state of the var- 
ious institutions of higher education, together with 
suggestions as to how the states can best meet this 
expanding problem in a constructive and economi- 
cal manner. 


One of the positive steps the states are taking to 
help solve their problems in higher education is the 
establishment of interstate agencies for pooling the 
educational facilities and resources of a group of 
states to the benefit of each participating state. In 
the South, fourteen states are operating the South- 
ern Regional Education Compact, with notable 
success. In the West, six states already have ap- 
proved the Western Regional Compact for coopera- 
tion in higher education. It is a going concern, and 
more Western states will join in this compact next 
year. The movement for regional education is wel! 
under way, also, in New England. 

More and more, the states realize that the quality 
of their leadership in this turbulent world will de- 
pend, in large measure, on the quality and extent 
of American higher education—and in that realiza- 
tion they are attacking the problem on a_ broad 
front and doing something about it. 


Highways 


expenditures for highways have practically 
tripled since 1940, increasing from around $1 bil- 
lion to somewhat more than $3 billion. Will any- 
one assert, however, that expenditures even of this 
magnitude have kept pace with our needs for main- 
tenance and construction? The deterioration of our 
highway system that resulted from greatly ex- 
panded use and curtailed capital outlays during 
World War II was intensified by the lack of avail- 
able highway materials following the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict. Meanwhile, the increase in 
motor vehicles using the highways has_ been 
phenomenal. 

Even more significant is the change in the com- 
position of trafic. Truck traffic generally, and 
heavy truck traffic particularly, has increased at an 
even greater rate than traffic as a whole. It now 
accounts for approximately three times as many ton 
miles as in 1940. To meet our highway needs, 
competent authorities estimate that from $4 billion 
to $6 billion annually will be required, over a 
fifteen or twenty year period, if our highway system 
is to be maintained to carry the expanding motor 
transport load. This greater and greater load on 
our highways, this greater and greater need for 
more roads and for roads of heavier and better con- 
struction, and consequently, this greater need for 
more highway revenue, have brought about a re- 
newed and intense interest in the toll road. 

At least twenty-three states have enacted some 
type of toll road legislation, and many observers 
estimate that about 2,000 miles of toll highways 
will be in operation in the country within the next 
two years. Practically all of the toll highways are 
being constructed by specially authorized public 
authorities, empowered to issue bonds and collect 
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revenues to pay for them. The use of public au- 
thorities has spread to such an extent—in highways 
and other areas of state government—that the Gov. 
ernors’ Conference in 1952 directed the Council of 
State Governments to conduct a major study of the 
whole public authority movement within the states. 
This study is to include a complete list of all such 
authorities in the forty-eight states; treatment of 
their powers, financing and relations to other gov- 
ernmental agencies; and an evaluation of their im- 
plications for state government generally. 

Two additional aspects of the highway problem 
continue to be of major interest—highway safety 
and motor truck taxation and regulation. It is esti- 
mated that traffic fatalities in 1952 will reach ap- 
proximately 40,000. The Council of State Govern- 
ments called special attention to the whole problem 
of highway safety in its report to the Governors’ 
Conference two years ago. Since then, many states 
have improved their legislation by enacting more 
effective driver licensing and motor vehicle inspec- 
tion laws by further adoptions of the Uniform 
Motor Vehicle Code, and by establishment of active 
safety councils. But the remaining tasks here are 
heavy. They require much more attention from the 
states and the driving public. The record of the 


NEW OFFICERS 


The Council of State Governments 


The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Managers of the Council of 
State Governments at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, on December 3, 1952: 


Hon. Allan Shivers, Gover- 
nor of Texas 


President 


First Vice-President and Hon. Elisha T. Barrett, 
Chairman of the Board Member of the General 
Assembly, New York 


Second Vice-President Senator Jesse M. Mayo, 
Member of the Legisla- 


ture, California 


Third Vice-President Hon. Joe Dunn, Chair- 
man of the State Tax 


Commission, Oklahoma 


Auditor Hon. H. D. Defenbacher, 


Director of Finance, Ohio 


Two new Managers-at-Large were also elected, to 
serve on the Board of Managers for a period of five 
years: 


Hon. Okey L. Patteson, Governor of West Virginia 


Hon. Gordon M. Tiffany, Attorney General, New 
Hampshire 


states is evidence that they will continue to lead in 
doing this job. 

The report to the Governors’ Conference, High- 
way Safety— Motor Truck Regulation, recom- 
mended consideration by the states of some form 
of mileage tax to raise additional revenue for roads. 
At the meeting of the Board of Managers last year, 
there was much discussion of the need for uniform 
truck taxes applicable to interstate motor transport. 
The Council was directed to study the subject and 
prepare recommendations and suggestions to the 
states. A special committee was appointed to go 
into this subject. It has held numerous meetings 
in conjunction with a similar committee from the 
Federation of Tax Administrators and with repre- 
sentatives of various interests involved, and the 
committee has prepared a suggested bill to accom- 
plish some of the objectives in question. The sug- 
gested bill will be submitted to the states for their 
consideration. 


Water Resources 


Fon FUNCTIONS of state government are as impor- 
tant as the control and proper utilization of our 
water resources. The states composing the various 
regions are deeply concerned to bring speedy de- 
velopments in this field and are seeking means for 
combining state responsibility with region-wide 


and national responsibilities. 

Careful study over a period of fifteen years of 
this whole problem of the management of our 
vailey regions has revealed no one type of organiza- 
tion capable of universal application. In some areas 
interstate compact commissions of purely state rep- 
resentatives have been effective in interstate river 
control and development. In one area a federal 
authority has been utilized as a fruitful administra- 
tive mechanism. In still other regions, interdepart- 
mental coordination has been used. Purpose, phy- 
sical terrain, different traditions of governmental 
method all play important roles in determining the 
proper valley organization. 

During the past year and a half the Council has 
been working intensively with the Missouri Valley 
States Committee on the general problem of use, 
development and control of the water resources of 
the Missouri Valley. After extensive study and 
many conferences, the Council has developed a pro- 
posed compact among the states and between the 
national government and the states to administer 
these resources on a multi-purpose basis. This com- 
pact now is being considered by the Missouri Val- 
ley States Committee. 

It represents a new and perhaps historic approach 
to American federal-state relations. The compact 
proposes a commission comprising state and na- 
tional representatives to administer the valley's wa- 
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ters, both in the interest of the states within the 
region and in the interest of the mation as a whole. 


Welfare 


D, sprre full employment and high incomes, state 
welfare costs, under pressure of inflated price levels, 
have risen from $goo million in 1940 to more than 
$214 billion in 1952. This rise has occurred largely 
in the public assistance fields, and its causes have 
been several: 

(a) With demobilization of nearly 10 million 
veterans between 1945 and 1947, many aged, par- 
tially disabled and other handicapped workers who 
had found jobs in the war economy were released; 

(b) Prior to 1950, approximately 25 million 
workers and their dependents had been excluded 
from the Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance pro- 
gram. In addition, the average retirement benefit, 
under this program, was only $26 per month and 
the annual survivors’ benefit only $17; 

(c) Rising living costs have steadily cut the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar; 

(d) Since 1940, there has been a very material 
increase in population, with particularly heavy in- 
creases in the old age group; and 

(e) The cost of medical and hospital care has 
risen sharply, and this has had heavy impact upon 
the cost of public assistance programs that provide 
such care. 

The ways in which the states have met this com 
plex problem are further evidence of the ability 
and competence of state government. 

As of November 1, 1952, thirty-five states and 
two territories had completed agreements with the 
Federal Security Administrator for coverage of their 
state and/or local employees under Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance. A number of additional agree- 
ments are under consideration. 

An amendment to the Social Security Law in 
1950 provided for coverage of state and local em- 
ployees under the national Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance program—if the states so desired. But a 
further amendment specifically provided that the 
states and localities could not cover such employees 
if they already were eligible for coverage under any 
other existing pension plan. There will be before 
the Congress a number of suggested amendments 
designed to eliminate this second proviso, and to 
permit the states and localities to coordinate exist- 
ing pension plans with the national Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance program—again, if they so de- 
sire. 


Tax and Fiscal Policy 


RLYING every activity of state government is 
the pressing financial question: Where is the money 


State Government 


coming from? 

To finance programs of the magnitude we have 
discussed, the states from year to year have prepared 
record budgets. During World War II the Commit. 
tee on Postwar Taxation of the Council of State 
Governments recommended to the states that tax 
rates be maintained and surpluses built up for the 
postwar period. Practically every state followed that 
policy, and at the end of the war the states were in 
very favorable financial positions. 

But by 1950, inflation and high costs had reduced 
these surpluses almost to the vanishing point, and it 
was neccssary in most states to increase taxes or 
levy new taxes in order to balance the budgets. In 
the fiscal year 1951, for the first time since 1947, 
inceme exceeded outgo in many states. In 1952, 
however, most states were able to balance their 
budgets from existing revenue, and no new taxes 
were levied. 

The enormous federal budget, primarily for our 
national and international security programs, in- 
volves sacrificial drains on every man, woman and 
child in the country. The stupendous amount taken 
from the national income through federal taxes 
limits—and limits severely—the revenue and _ rev- 
enue sources available to pay for the increased serv- 
ices which must be performed by state and local 
governments. 

If state and local governments are to continue as 
strong entities in our federal system, they must have 
access to necessary revenue in order to do their own 
jobs and do them effectively. This situation—a situ- 
ation which kas become more acute in the past few 
years—led the Governors’ Conference and the Board 
of Managers of the Council of State Governments 
to establish a special committee to explore the sub- 
ject with the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. Your committee 
has done that. It has met with those committees 
and discussed the problems involved; it has urged 
that the Congress of the United States establish, at 
the earliest possible time, a commission to explore 
thoroughly the functions of local, state and national 
governments and to develop financial agreements 
and arrangements which would enable each level of 
government to perform its proper functions. Your 
committee will present this problem and this sug- 
gestion to the next Congress as soon as it convenes, 
and we hope for and expect favorable action in the 
not too distant future. 


State Reorganization 


‘te REALIZATION that state government, to be ef- 
fective, must be responsible and efficient, has led to 
the most intensive re-examination of its organiza- 
tion and operation in our recent history. The great 
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expansion in state activities, the tax increases, and 
the tremendous sums of money collected and dis- 
bursed by state departments have aroused concern 
over two central questions: 

(1) Are the structures of our state governments 
best designed to fix proper lines of responsibility 
and to assure that the public interest is held para- 
mount in all their decisions? 

(2) Are funds collected and disbursed in the most 
economical and effective manner? 

Since 1949, thirty-five states and two territories 
have established special agencies or commissions to 
study their governmental structures and adminis- 
tration and to make recommendations for improve- 
ment. The Council of State Governments has 
worked with all of these commissions and has es- 
tablished and operated a central service making 
available to all of them the experience of each. 
Their studies and recommendations for reorganiza- 
tion have encompassed the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial branches in most of the states. 
State governments, as a result, have become more 
effective and more economical operating organiza 
tions, dedicated to the welfare of their citizens. 


Was r we have said of the actions of the states in 
all these fields—and we could report similar prog: 
ress in many other particulars—reflects, surely, the 
ability of the states to adjust their affairs to basic 
social and economic changes in society. It reveals 
their capacity to respond to popular needs by as- 
suming expanded responsibilities, thereby 
strengthen our federal system. 

Paralleling this expansion in state government 
and a part of it has been the development and 
work of their agency—the Council of State Govern- 
ments. Through factual information, detailed stud- 
ies, suggestions and other services, the Council has 
attempted to keep pace. 

The Council of State Governments was estab- 
lished in 1925. It was known at that time as the 
American Legislators’ Association, with duties and 
responsibilities primarily of a legislative reference 
nature. Efforts were made through direct corre- 
spondence and through a legislative bulletin to keep 
all legislatures informed of the experiences of each 
on particular legislative problems. 

The resources of the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation were limited, consisting almost entirely of 
funds contributed by interested private agencies 
and individuals. 

I should like to stop here and pay special tribute 
to the farsightedness of Senator Henry W. Toll of 
Colorado, who conceived the idea of the American 
Legislators’ Association and later the Council of 
State Governments—who organized it and gave it 
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brilliant leadership as its first Executive Director. 
Also, I should like to acknowledge the great con- 
tribution of Senator George Woodward of Penn- 
sylvania, who, among others, furnished much of the 
wherewithal to keep it going. 

From a small organization, the Council grew and 
developed, until today it is the clearinghouse, the 
research and service center for the states. Today it 
is the official agency of the states, supported entirely 
by the states, and managed and directed by state 
officials exclusively. As the states have made more 
effective use of the Council for intrastate action, 
interstate cooperation, and federal-state relations, 
the states have expanded and developed thei 
agency. In 1940, for example, twenty-eight states 
contributed $25,600 to the support of the Council; 
the Spelman Fund, a private foundation, provided 
$70,000, and other contributions, plus the sale of 
publications, brought the total budget to $103,535. 
staff of twenty persons—three part-time—were 
employed for the inquiry, research and service ac- 
tivities. By June go, 1952, the Council, at the direc- 
tion of the states, had expanded its facilities, had a 
staff of forty-four persons engaged in working with 
and assisting the states in all facets of state activity. 
In 1952, all forty-eight states were appropriating to 
the Council—there were no private grants or private 
contributions. State appropriations to the Council 
aggregated $359,096. Sales of publications had 
jumped from about $4,000 in 1940 to more than 
$30,000 in 1952, and the total budget of the Coun- 
cil was approximately $418,000. 

Year after year, the states have called upon the 
Council for more and more services, and again and 
again and again, the states have said to the Council 
—this, their agency—“We'll give you the tools—you 
do the job.” 

The backbone of the Council of State Govern- 
ments in 1940, as now, were the Commissions on 
Interstate Cooperation in the states. Today every 
state has a Commission on Interstate Cooperation 
promoting necessary uniform legislation and joining 
with other commissions in resolving interstate and 
mutual state problems. The Council is also the 
secretariat for the major organizations of state ofh 
cials, such as the Governors’ Conference, the Con- 
ference of Chief Justices of the state supreme courts, 
the National Association of Attorneys General, the 
National Association of State Budget Officers, the 
Legislative Service Conference, and the Nationa! 
Association of State Purchasing Officials, and it has 
a cooperative arrangement with the Association of 
Administrators of the Interstate Compact for the 
Supervision of Parolees and Probationers, and the 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. 

The Council always has two problems—that of 
(Continued on inside back cover) 
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The Eleventh General Assembly 
of the States 


DETERMINATION to consolidate past gains and 
move on to new, major accomplishments 
characterized the Eleventh General Assembly 

of the States, sponsored by the Council of State 
Governments, which met at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, from December 4 to 6. 

At the last previous General Assembly, in De- 
cember, 1950, the members had gathered in an 
atmosphere of acute and immediate international 
crisis. The Korean conflict was only a few months 
old, and we had just experienced serious military 
reverses. The uncertainties that have clouded the 
entire postwar era, affecting all puases of our na- 
tional life and all phases of state governmental 
action, seemed unusually heavy then. 

As the General Assembly convened last month 
the uncertainties remained great, and world ten- 
sions were grave. But the nation had stood the test. 
It had demonstrated that it could lead in consolidat- 
ing the free world against aggression; it stood united, 
following a warmly contested national election, 
to continue its leadership for peace. State officials, 
legislators and the American people generally, 
meantime, had become increasingly convinced that 
the world crisis was very long-range. Government 
at all levels needed to gird tor the long pull. 

State governments would be obliged, and they 
wished, to avoid actions or commitments that in 
any way might weaken the capacity of the nation 
to lead the non-communist world in its defense; 
this undoubtedly would continue to limit some 
of the projects open to the states, as it had during 
the last few years. At the same time, recognition 
had grown that, in a world crisis of indefinitely 
long duration, the states could best support the 
cause of all by improving their services to the 
people, in some areas by extending those services, 
and always by seeking a healthy, democratic bal- 
ance in the American federal system. 


Natural 


OVERNOR ALLAN Suivers of Texas, new Presi- 
dent of the Council of State Governments, 
introduced Governor G. Mennen Williams 

of Michigan who presided at the opening panel 
session Thursday morning, a discussion of the con- 
servation and development of water and related 


Not only were those the motivating beliefs at the 
General Assembly. The participants in the dis- 
cussions—including panel sessions on the conser- 
vation and development of natural resources, con- 
trol of organized crime, state action for higher edu- 
cation, suggested state legislation for 1953, and tax 
and fiscal policy—took stock of recent developments 
among the states in the light of the over-all, desired 
goals; they discussed many specific means for ad- 
vancing further toward them; and they adopted 
important resolutions pointing to solid action. 

Governor Val Peterson of Nebraska, retiring 
President of the Council of State Governments, 
voiced the keynote in an address opening the 
initial session on Thursday morning, December 4. 

“The climate of American opinion has shifted 
toward strengthening state and local government,” 
he said. “I trust that, as a result, the Congress of 
the United States will soon authorize a searching 
study that can assist us in deciding, much better 
than we have done, what levels of government 
should have primary responsibility for what func- 
tions, and how they should be enabled to finance 
the performance of those functions. If we have 
such a study, I feel sure, we shall reconfirm the 
great role which historically has been that of the 
states.” 

But the Governor by no means counseled await- 
ing the results of such a study before forging ahead 
in the roles now open to the states. After review- 
ing the states’ record of the past and citing ex- 
amples of problems pending, he said in his con- 
clusion: “Let us of the states, individually and 
together, labor with the diligence, the imagination 
and the initiative that this time of historic trial 
imposes upon us. One of the ways we can do that 
is through our united consultation and effort in 
the Council of State Governments.” (See page 6 
for text of Governor Peterson's address.) 


Resources 


resources. The subject, the Governor said, is one 
of the most important confronting civilized com- 
munities. He emphasized that water and land are 
our basic physical resources, that neither will sup- 
port human life without the other, and that too 
often we have taken them for granted. 
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“We have destroyed forests, leaving naked hills 
and mountains to be eroded into the sea,” he said. 
“We have over-grazed and over-plowed, with the 
result that precious top-soil has been washed into 
the oceans. We have allowed many sources of 
water to become polluted from industrial and 
municipal waste, forcing our cities to go hundreds 
of miles for their sources of water supply.” 

Governor Williams also emphasized that the 
water problem involves every state of the Union. 
Problems of irrigation, for example, were not con- 
fined to arid regions. Such questions as the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence Seaway “vitally 
affect the industrial future not only of Michigan 
but of other states much farther removed from the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence River.” 

Panel leaders for the ensuing discussion were 
Former Senator C. Petrus Peterson of Nebraska, 
President of the National Reclamation Association; 
John E. Burton, Chairman of the New York State 
Power Authority; Lawrence Durisch, Chief of Gov- 
ernment Research, Tennessee Valley Authority; 
and Governor Peterson. 

First, the over-all problem was considered in 
broad, historical perspective. It was, said a leader 
of the panel, probably the oldest and most per- 
sistent material problem that has faced the human 
family during its long story—the necessity to find 
and develop an adequate supply of food, through 
use of land and water. In the: midst of immediate 
plenty it was hard for us io realize how closely 
this problem pressed, today, upon the majority 
of mankind. But many millions, around the world, 
lacked enough to eat. And in America, although 
science had increased the productivity of the soil, 
the problem of assuring adequate food in future, 
for our rising population, was one of increasing 
intensity. Were another war to break out, more- 
over, the United States and Canada could not count 
on a single ally “unless we could furnish food for 
their armies.” Linked with the question of food 
were others of great moment—power and _ naviga- 
tion among them. 

But, although the water problem is everywhere 
present, the conditions in which it needs solution 
vary from region to region, the panel member 
pointed out. All levels of government are con- 
cerned with it, and frictions inevitably develop 
between different levels of government on it. “Who 
owns the water is very much a fighting word out 
West,” and, unless one understands such emotional 
factors as that, we are unprepared for our gov- 
ernmental tasks. We face such problems as what 
should be the scope’ and nature, for example, of 
public water power development, and those of 
private power. It is essential, the speaker empha- 
sized, to maintain and not destroy our federal 
system in our water management; and necessary 
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to maintain and vindicate the local water laws. 
“We speak, rightly, of these valuable material re- 
sources,” he said—“but the most valuable resource 
is people.” Our governmental approach neeted to 
be based on that fact. ; 

Attention next centered on state-federal relations 
in water management, and initially with particular 
reference to New York's experience with plans for 
the St. Lawrence and Niagara Falls. A member of 
the panel summarized that in his twenty years in 
state government he had seen the states pinched 
tighter and tighter, and that “when the chips are 
down the federal government calls the tune.” This 
had begun to develop because, twenty years ago, 
when the great depression came, the federal gov- 
ernment could and did move quickly to counteract 
the crisis—a fact for which it deserved credit; 
whereas the states, primarily because of their debt 
limitations, could not do so. “This always has been 
thrown back at us,” said the speaker. Thus for 
twenty years, there had been a climate of centrali- 
zation; the Department of the Interior has “been 
determined to push a federal power empire east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Tennessee, 
and we in the Northeast were caught in a pincers 
movement.” Specifically, there had been “an alter- 
cation between New York and the Department 
of the Interior” over Niagara and the St. Lawrence. 
The panel speaker emphasized that he was not 
hostile to the federal government. He recognized 
that its action was needed for much—but not for 
the Niagara, power and St. Lawrence projects 
planned by New York. 

The report of the President’s water policy com- 
mission of 1950, the speaker said, may suggest 
federal-state “cooperation,” but it points to devel- 
opment of a completely integrated federal power 
system. “Something happens to people when they 
go to Washington,” he said. “I was asked by one 
Washington representative whether, if New York 
developed Niagara and the St. Lawrence, this 
wouldn't be a precedent for returning other federal 
projects to the states. I replied: ‘Why not consider 
the question—of what the states can do, or in 
cooperation with the federal government.’” Now, 
he emphasized, a new attitude on these questions 
prevails. Federal cooperation certainly is needed, 
but the states have favorable opportunity to take 
a fresh look, make a fresh start on natural re- 
sources. As he summarized it: “We have a chance 
to ‘put up’; if we don’t, we'll be ‘shut up.’” 

Consideration then turned to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. A panel member underlined that 
in apportioning the tasks of water management to 
different levels of government, emphasis should 
be on tasks rather than rights. Such an approach 
was possible, because the American federal system 
has “enormous flexibility and adaptability.” The 
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Tennessee Valley has its own resource problems 
and traditions, including a tradition of state action 
on conservation that predates the federal Union. 

T.V.A. now is at the end of its second decade. 
To it was assigned the task of integrating the 
operations of the federal agencies involved and 
to bring about integrated development of the 
chief water resources of the region. The concept 
behind it, the panel member declared, gave “full 
opportunity to the states to exercise imagination, 
initiative and responsibility” in resource develop- 
ment; it accords with state rights, and the people 
of the Tennessee Valley “yield to those of no other 
section of the country” in their devotion to that 
principle. 

The major purposes of the project have been 
achieved, he continued, effectively and economi- 
cally; there has been integrated development of 
the valley and greatly increased state activity in 
the broad resource field. He cited various examples 
of state action—such developments as an increase, 
more than five-fold, of direct state expenditures 
during twenty years for resource programs; large 
state development of recreation facilities; estab- 
lishment of planning and development agencies by 
all states of the region—some of them among the 
most active and best-staffed in the country; increase 
and improvement of state forestry activities; and 
interstate cooperation on agricultural problems 
and others related to natural resources. The pro- 
gram has not resulted in a formal, interstate agency 
for the general field of resource development, he 
said, but such an agency has been discussed among 
ihe states, and if they feel the need for it they 
doubtless will establish it. 

The Missouri Valley was the third great rive 
system considered. Discussing it, a member of the 
panel said that different approaches were possible 
and desirable in different regions. Of various alter- 
natives he cited the following: 

The “authority approach,” which, he summatr- 
ized, is working in the Tennessee Valley and could 
be applied elsewhere, but is not desired in the 
Missouri Valley. 

The inter-agency method, now effective in the 
Missouri and Columbia Valleys—a voluntary sys- 
tem which, despite its good results thus far, the 
speaker felt to be inadequate for the operational 
phase of the great Missouri Valley program now 
coming. 

A third pattern, under which each federal agency 
would proceed “on its own” in relationship with 
the states—a method inadequate for a job of the 
magnitude of the Missouri Valley's. 

And, finally, a quite new kind of approach, in- 
volving a compact between the states of the region 
and the federal government, on which authorities 
have been working in the Valley in cooperation 


with the Council of State Governments. 

The compact had been developed in draft form 
with the aid of various experts, including former 
Dean James M. Landis of the Harvard Law School. 
At a conference that week in Omaha of the Mis- 
souri River States Committee, the draft received 
close examination and some amendments, then 
was accepted. The next step would be to take it 
up with the proper federal authorities, in the hope 
that it would be ratified by Congress and the partic- 
ipating states. A long job was ahead; probably the 
compact would not go into effect for four years or 
more. But much reliance was placed upon it and 
the plan of organization involved; as a proposed 
federal-interstate compact it was a wholly new 
concept in American law. 

The people of the Missouri Valley, the panel 
member emphasized, desired more coordination in 
water-resource management than they now have, 
with a maximum of local control. But the total 
project—about 35 per cent of the construction for 
which now has been completed—is tremendous; not 
one which the states could shoulder alone. The 
federal government had a large role, including that 
of the banker. 

The compact, based on those and related con- 
siderations, provided for a commission to plan and 
coordinate future operations. Each federal agency 
now performing the tasks involved would continue 
to do so. Thus the commission would not take 
over actual operation of the projects. Its function 
would be that of planning and coordinating. A filty- 
fifty voting formula had been written into the com- 
pact for reaching commission decisions; half of 
the voting strength to go to the member states, 
halt to the federal representatives on the commis- 
sion, voting as a unit. A three-fourths majority 
would be required for decisions. Another problem 
had been whether the compact should spell out 
the commission’s powers in great detail or give 
it broad powers and have it depend primarily 
on persuasion and leadership for effectiveness. 
The latter course had been approved as more prom- 
ising. 

In the Missouri Valley project, the panel member 
continued, there had been good cooperation with 
the federal authorities and the latter were not 
over-bearing in working with the states there. But 
it was of the greatest urgency for the states, now, 
to re-assert their own responsibility and to act 
upon it. 

Extensive discussion followed from the floor. The 
necessity for integrated management of water, soil 
and forest resources in a given valley system re- 
ceived further emphasis. The record of the con. 
servancy districts in Ohio was cited as one example 
of excellent results that state action could produce. 
The consensus in the discussion as a whole was re- 
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flected in a resolution on natural resources, adopted 
on the closing day of the General Assembly, which 
commended in particular the work in the Missouri 


IEULENANT GOveRNOR Frep Hatt of Kansas 

L presided at the afternoon session Thursday, 

a panel discussion on control of organized 
crime. 

Introducing the subject, he pointed out that 
revelations by various investigations since World 
War II had caused much concern over operations 
of criminal racketeers. The evidence demonstrated 
that underworld forces had fastened on gambling 
as their major source of income, that they had 
syndicated their operations to eliminate competi- 
tion, that their interests extended into other illegal 
activities including prostitution and the narcotics 
trafic, and that they had sought and not infre- 
quently found understandings with public officials 
to gain “protection.” Recommendations by the 
United States Senate Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee and other groups reflected belief that current 
methods of combatting organized crime required 
important revision. 

Notable steps have been taken by a number ol 
states, Lieutenant Governor Hall pointed out. 
States have acted for narcotics traffic control, con- 
trol of book-making and sporting events, regulation 
of slot machines and other gambling games, 
strengthened state supervision over local law en 
forcement, better grand jury procedures, interstate 
crime control measures, and creation of crime 
investigating agencies. 

During the past year several organizations had 
developed proposals to strengthen state and local 
action in this field. They included the American 
Bar Association Commission of Organized Crime, 
the National Association of Attorneys General, the 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws and the Drafting Committee of the 
Council of State Governments. In addition to its 
own drafting work, the committee had 
served to coordinate the eflorts of the other groups. 
The result was a series of proposed legislative 
measures and other recommendations déaling with 
law enforcement and the control of organized 
crime in the Drafting Committee’s report, Sug- 
gested State Legislation—Program for 1953, copies 
of which were before the members of the General 
Assembly. These measures included four model 
acts sponsored by the American Bar Association's 
commission: an anti-gambling act, a department of 
justice act, a police council act and a state witness 
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River Basin in preparing the proposed federal! 


interstate compact. (See page 34 for text of reso 
lution.) 


immunity act; three proposals sponsored by the 
uniform law commissioners: amendments to the 
Uniform Narcotic Drug Act, a model crime in 
vestigating commission act, and a model act on 
perjury; and a number of suggestions sponsored 
by the Council’s Drafting Committee, including 
several legislative measures dealing with the nar- 
cotics drug traffic, and a sports bribery act. 

Leaders of the panel discussion, introduced by 
Lieutenant Governor Hall, were Virgil W. Peter- 
son, Operating Director of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission, James V. Bennett, Director of the United 
States Bureau of Prisons, Roger Howell, Dean of 
the University of Maryland Law School and Wil- 
loughby A. Colby, New Hampshire Commissioner 
on Uniform State Laws. 

After reviewing the findings of the “Kefauvet 
Committee,” a member of the panel defined the 
problem of organized crime as primarily a political 
one. “Racketeers,” he said, “have been willing to 
give tremendous funds to place or keep acceptable 
men in office, in order to gain protection and im- 
munity.” He emphasized that those who combat 
organized crime need to act on the recognition that 
the racketeers work continuously to those two ends 
—immunity and protection. Continuous counter: 
action had to be the answer. He recommended as 
one valuable measure the creation of police in- 
telligence units, not charged with enforcement work 
as such, but for constant surveillance on racketeers 
in order to anticipate their activities and thus en 
able the law enforcement authorities to cope with 
them. 

The proposals sponsored by the American Bar 
Association Commission on Organized Crime then 
received specific attention. A panel member said 
that in its approach it had faced the age-old prob 
lem of local as opposed to centralized law enforce 
ment. It recognized, however, that the racketeers, 
including the gambling operators, operated nation 
wide; local law enforcement, therefore, though 
essential, was not enough, and the Bar Association 
acted accordingly. 

Its model anti-gambling act, recognizing the vital 
importance of communications to modern gam 
bling operations, prohibits transmission of bets, 
wagers and information intended for use in com 
mercial gambling. It defines gambling devices in 
broad that the act cannot be 
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avoided—as can various existing laws—by making 
small technical changes in the machines. Finally, 
the panel member said, the model act contains a 
very promising provision which will permit. sus- 
pension or revocation of licenses or permits of es- 
tablishments that allow gambling or other unlaw- 
ful activities on their premises. 

The model department of justice act—for estab- 
lishment of state deparunents of justice—is based 
on belief that there should be some supervision 
and control of local prosecuting attorneys’ offices, 
and that there should be central guidance in other 
phases affecting statewide law enforcement. It 
would not deprive local prosecuting attorneys of 
any duties except when there is a failure to prose- 
cute in some broad area of crime or a striking 
failure to act in some particular case; the Attorney 
General or director of the department then could 
supersede the local prosecutor and take responsi- 
bility for particular prosecutions. 

Proposals sponsored by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws then 
were explained. The major change introduced in 
the model act on perjury is removal of an existing 
requirement that when contradictory statements 
have been made, the prosecution must prove which 
of these is false. Those and other new features, it 
was believed, made the model act more effective. 
Amendments to the uniform narcotic drug act 
were proposed to strengthen action against the nar- 
cotics trafhie. 

A member of the panel explained the over-all 
purposes of the uniform law commissioners and the 
extremely close examination and critical attention 


State 


HE GENERAL AsseMBLy held a state dinner 
Thursday evening. Governor Shivers pre- 
sided and introduced the speaker, Edward 
R. Murrow, news commentator of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. In an address received with 
the closest of attention, Mr. Murrow presented a 
penetrating analysis of America’s problems in world 
affairs. He dealt with key aspects of American 


a given act receives from them before approval. 
Members of the Conference are lawyers, many of 
whom are or have been judges, Attorneys General, 
deans and professors of law schools. Thus legislators 
could be confident that laws proposed by the Con- 
ference are well drafted. 

Suggested legislation developed for 1953 by the 
Drafting Committee of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments for crime control dealt with various as- 
pects. Much of it was directed to improving the 
uniform narcotic drug act by increasing penalties 
and other means; here it was recognized that pun- 
ishment was not sufficient, and the states were 
urged to examine their laws and_ institutional 
facilities with a view to providing facilities for 
treatment and rehabilitation of narcotic addicts, 
perhaps in some instances through interstate com- 
pacts and regional action. 

The Drafting Committee recognized that bribery 
in connection with sporting events not only had 
been increasing but is especially degrading, the 
panel member continued, and so it included in its 
suggestions a sports bribery act imposing severe 
penalties. 

Questions from the floor brought further clari- 
fication of various of the new acts proposed, and 
members of the General Assembly gave considera- 
tion to Drafting Committee proposals developed 
in previous years in the area of crime control. 
There was particularly close discussion of a sug- 
gested act which would penalize a public official 
by remova! from office if he refused to testify on 
matters relating to his office on grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate him. 


Dinner 


policy and Russian policy, and he emphasized that 
now, as never before, we Americans are at the 
pivot of history. “To me it is the most exciting, 
important era that any tree people has ever en- 
tered,” said Mr. Murrow at the end. “The fact 
that we don’t know the answers. . . does not reduce 
the great and unprecedented responsibility that 
rests upon us.” (See page 9 for text.) 


Higher Education 


§S. Carson, President of the State 
University of New York, presided at the 
Friday morning session, a panel discussion 
of higher education and state problems connected 


with it. President Carlson referred to the recent 
report of the Council of State Governments, Higher 
Education in the Forty-Eight States, as an unusually 
useful study in its field. No one attending the Gen- 
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eral Assembly, he said, could avoid a primary con 
cern with higher education in his state, even if he 
wished to, for all states maintain institutions of 
higher learning, and the problems they face con- 
stantly change. That applied to questions of edu 
cational program, the share of a state’s resources 
to go into the colleges and universities, the means 
by which they should be financed, the numbers 
and kinds of institutions needed, how they may be 
coordinated, the nature of academic treedom, the 
means of supervising the institutions, their rela 
tions with the legislature and the central state 
administration, and interstate cooperation — for 
higher education. 

“We can't put the colleges into a vest pocket and 
leave them there, secure in the belief that they will 
tick along with a smooth Swiss movement,” said 
Dr. Carlson. “Continual examination and_ re-ex- 
amination is vital, and that is why it’s particularly 
important to have sessions such as this one.” 

He added that there are certain areas in which 
it seemed worth while to place some additional 
stress and that the panel would concentrate on 
them. 

Members of the panel were Colgate W. Darden, 
Jr., President of the University of Virginia and 
former Governor of Virginia; Miss Mary Condon, 
Montana State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; President Jolin ‘TP. Caldwell of the University 
of Arkansas; and Alonzo G. Grace, Director of the 
Division of Advanced Studies, School of Education, 
New York University. 

One discussion leader, emphasizing the desira- 
bility of greater coordination in educational effort 
within individual states and among states, posed 
four over-all objectives for any given state's pro- 
gram: to provide higher education for as many 
applying students as possible; to develop technical 
and other skills; to provide a high quality of in- 
struction and research; and to do all this at a low 
unit cost. Some of those goals are in apparent con- 
tradiction, he said—notably high quality of teach- 
ing and research and high numbers of students on 
the one hand, and low cost on the other. “This 
certainly calls for systematizing in any state,” the 
panel member said. 

He pointed out that it is difhcult in the extreme 
for a legislature to articulate the budgets of its 
state’s colleges and university if each makes its 
request separately. So the case has grown for a 
coordinating authority between the legislature and 
the several institutions. Nineteen states have pro- 
vided such machinery and five are considering it 
now. Nor, the speaker added, did the need for 
coordination, for lessening of competition, stop at 
the state line; the Southern Regional Education 
Compact had been established on the theory that 
not any one state of the region could provide all 
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the education needed but that, working together, 
they could come much closer to doing so. Six 
western states now had ratified a similar compact. 

Certainly the Presidents of most institutions of 
higher education would like to mitigate some of 
the competition between institutions, he continued. 
Now, with higher costs and enrollments ahead and 
with needs for more advanced education, the case 
for coordination has become increasingly strong. 
To accomplish it, a coordinating board was de 
sirable, the speaker believed; purely voluntary 
effort at coordination between separate schools is 
better than nothing, but inadequate. He had been 
visiting a number of states with coordinating ma- 
chinery, and found none that wished to return to 
the old “tree-wheeling” basis. 

Another panel member dealt with questions of 
tuition for home-state students at state institutions, 
and then with the desirability of having out-ol- 
state students at them. 

There was a substantial amount of opinion, he 
said, that state institutions should operate either 
without tuition or with only nominal rates for 
home-state youth—but he could not see how the 
colleges and universities could proceed without 
tuition from them, nor did he see valid ground to 
object to it, provided adequate scholarships are 
available to take care of students who need them 
and ought to have them. He suggested that the col- 
leges and universities should be more selective in 
admitting and retaining students, and should re- 
quire a gooa level of progress and performance 
within the institutions themselves in order to re- 
main in enrollment. “I doubt the wisdom of the 
use of tax funds for students who are uninterested 
in bettering their situations and who regard col- 
lege chiefly from a social viewpoint,” he said. 

As regards out-of-state students, be observed that 
the state university he heads has a substantial en- 
rollment from other states, that it wants to accom. 
modate them, and that it is convinced the students 
from outside bring a contribution to the state's 
own students; the presence of students from differ- 
ent states means a broadening influence for all. 

“But this fails,” said the educator, “if we admit 
students who aren't good. And I believe that am 
bition and a deep desire for education probably 
are more important in this regard than scholarship 
alone. I'd preter a “C” student dedicated to the 
task of learning to an “A” student who doesn't 
care.” 

A third member dealt with four main problems: 
education for the manpower needs of the country; 
evaluation of programs; guarding against attacks 
on education; and improvement of federal-state- 
local relations. 

Under the first heading he emphasized a need 
for identifying potential scientific talent in the 
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secondary schools and encouraging its development. 
Greater competence in teaching and more students 
in the sciences, he said, are required; a further 
large need will be good training, selection and 
orientation for citizens to serve the United States 
abroad. Likewise, he called for greater emphasis 
on basic research, which will require careful se 
lection of students for graduate study. 

Discussing the necessity and means for evaluating 
institutional programs and policy, he pointed out 
that loose structural organization of the colleges 
and universities of a state results in wastefully com 
petitive programs. 

The speaker urged a guard against unwarranted 
attacks on education and warned that “legislation 
by hysteria,” or unfounded criticism of men and 
institutions, could do irreparable harm. “The free 
dom to inspire individual, constructive, critical 
thinking and to discuss controversial issues must 
not disappear.” But, equally, he emphasized the 
wisdom, for educators, of recognizing and meeting, 
through persuasion and not defensive argument, 
“the honest and sincere citizen inquiry about edu 
cational policy and practical program”; and he 
said that the need for educational reform some 
times is more evident to citizens than to educators. 

A fourth member urged that legislators, while 
providing for higher education, remember the 
needs of the elementary and secondary schools and 
the schools that train teachers for them. Too many 
people have forgotten these in the past, the mem 
ber submitted, and sometimes it has been easy for 
legislators to do so. For example, many legislators 
are lawyers, and many of them remember the law 
school at the state university with special loyalty; 
or, as graduates of the state university, their mem 
ories of years in it are much fresher than their 
recollections of the elementary schools. On the 
other hand, “few teachers are in the legislature,” 
and teachers’ colleges consequently may have more 
difficulty in obtaining legislative support than the 
state university. But unless the elementary, second- 
ary, and teacher-training schools are supported ade- 
quately, “the whole educational system fails.” 

The same member urged critical examination 
of the present system of permanent tenure for pro- 


fessors at institutions of higher learning. Too olften, 
it was suggested, professors can “vegetate for life” 
in a university, contributing relatively little, “while 
the poor instructors wait, too loaded with work to 
write a book in order to become a professor”; and, 
because of tenure, the university as a whole lacks 
enough protessors. 

Discussion from the floor brought further criti- 
cism from some of the members concerning certain 
stands of senior faculty members—for example to 
limit their classroom instruction work in favor of 
research, and sometimes in favor of work for which 
they are paid by private industry. But also there 
was defense of the professors. Most of them, said a 
panel member, are very productive citizens, and 
as a group they have contributed very much to 
American society, including monumental contri- 
butions of scientific discovery to our standard of 
living. 

Phe present and potential role of junior colleges 
and the extent to which the state should support 
them received constructive attention in the general 
discussion; it was emphasized that they can con- 
tribute significantly to a well-rounded education, 
and at relatively low cost. Similarly, a tendency in 
various states to broaden teachers’ colleges into 
liberal arts colleges, without sacrificing the original 
purpose of teacher training, received sympathetic 
treatment. 

There was support in the discussion for the 
earlier statement of a panel member that serious 
purpose in going to college, not merely grades, 
should weigh heavily in admission and retention of 
students. It was recognized that passing judgment 
on who ought to go to college was no simple mat- 
ter, but fair judgments, it was felt, could be 
reached. On an allied subject, a panel member 
said that grammar and secondary schools ought to 
do a better job than now in helping to determine 
pupil aptitudes; although mass education has ac- 
complished highly valuable results, and should be 
retained, too often “we have sacrificed talent for 
the mass.” Identifying outstanding talent, and giv- 
ing it Opportunity to develop in education, the 
member said, will yield extraordinarily important 
results. 


Luncheon Session 


ILLIAM Preston LANr, ]R., former Governor 
of Maryland and former President of the 
Council of State Governments, presided at 
a luncheon session Friday, at which T. V. Smith, 
Professor of Philosophy and Politics at Syracuse 
University, delivered a moving address on the basic 


character of our ideological conflict with the Soviet 
Union. He developed the proposition that it is 
for the privacy of men, for their individual owner- 
ship of their own souls, that we take our funda- 
mental stand. (For text of Professor Smith’s address 
see page 12.) 
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OHN W. Noster, member of the Missouri Senate, 
presided at the Friday afternoon session, a 
panel discussion of the program of suggested 

state legislation for 1954 developed by the Drafting 

Committee of the Council of State Governments. 

Senator Noble pointed out that the committee's 

program, in printed form, was before each member 

of the General Assembly. He explained how the 

Drafting Committee functions and its cooperation 
with other groups. Its report, he summarized, repre- 

sents m@gnths and even years of careful work by 

competent authorities. 

In no way, Senator Noble emphasized, does the 
committee try to dictate legislation. Although most 
of its material is in the form of suggested bills, they 
are suggestions only, which legislators should con- 
sider introducing into their own legislatures only 
after relating them to individual conditions in 
their states. 

Members of the panel who led the discussion 
were Elisha T. Barrett, member of the New York 
Assembly; Mrs. Bernice T. Van der Vries, member 
of the Hlinois House of Representatives; Robert ET. 
Weir, Director of the Budget, Connecticut; Charles 
F. Kervin, Superintendent of Registration, Illinois 
Department of Registration and Education; and 
Martin J]. Dinkelspiel, California, President of the 
National Conterence of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. 

A number of proposals carried in the 1953 report 
of the Drafting Committee—measures related to 
control of organized crime—had been discussed in 
the General Assembly's session of Thursday after- 
noon, and the panel on Friday did not go over that 
ground again. But many other proposals remained. 

One group of suggestions related to civil defense, 
and a panel member emphasized their large im- 
portance, since it is essential that the states fully 
assume their responsibility in this field. Compacts 
to implement aid across state lines were one means 
to that end, and the Drafting Committee had 
recommended that all states which had not yet 
done so ratify the model civil defense compact. 
Other suggested acts would strengthen civil defense 
further. (See resolution, page 33.) 

Following attention to principles the committee 
suggested for consideration in revising or enacting 
presidential primary laws, extensive discussion was 
given to its recommendations on absentee voting 
under state law by personnel of the armed services. 

A panel member said she had received appeals 
from many constituents who were disturbed be- 


cause their sons or others in the services couldn't 
vote in the last election. The states had a great 
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variety of voting laws, she pointed out, and this 
caused contusion among service people. Some states 
had no provision for absentee voting, and the very 
short time allowed in various other states for return 
of ballots prevented many from exercising the 
franchise. The problem was important not only 
as it aflected soldiers and sailors; now we have 
many civil employees moving about the world, and 
their own country, by reason of the military and 
world situations. 

The Drafting Committee’s recommendations in- 
volved four basic criteria: absentee voting for mem- 
bers of the armed services should be provided in 
both general elections and primaries; the states 
should accept the Federal Post Card Application 
for an absentee ballot; they should exempt service 
personnel from registration in person and provide 
a simple, expeditious absentee registration system; 
the absentee ballot should be made available for 
mailing to armed forces personnel at least forty- 
five days before the last date on which the returned 
ballot may be counted. (See resolution, page 33.) 

Extensive consideration was given to a suggested 
interstate highway use tax law, to which the Draft 
ing Committee had called attention. It was first 
drafted by the National Association of Tax Ad- 
ministrators, then modified by a special committee 
of the Council of State Governments. In_ briefest 
summary, the suggested law would establish in any 
given state a mileage tax for trucks and other heavy 
motor vehicles from out of state. This tax would 
be in lieu of all other highway-user taxes, includ- 
ing registration fees, motor fuels taxes, ton-mile 
or weight-mile taxes, gross receipts taxes, etc. “Thus 
it would require, in effect, that trucks from out of 
state bear the same tax burden as similar home- 
state vehicles, engaged in like operations. A mem 
ber of the panel, explaining the purposes behind 
the measure, pointed out that truckers operating 
across the country cannot know all the tax laws 
they will encounter; and that the confused situa 
tion among the states in this sphere has been be- 
coming intolerable to state administrators. (See 
resolution, page 33.) 

Attention next turned to a suggested act to create 
a separate state department of occupational licens¢ 
ing, or a division of occupational licensing within 
an existing department. The Governor would ap- 
point the director of the department or division, 
which would include a five-member advisory board 
for each licensed occupation. The director would 
issue, suspend, or revoke licenses on recommenda- 
tion of the appropriate board, and the department 
would perform all administrative duties in execu- 
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tion of the state occupational licensing laws. A 
member of the panel analyzed the act and dis- 
cussed at length problems with which state licens 
ing agencies were confronted. 

The Drafting Committee report this year in 
cluded recently-adopted acts of the National Con 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
A member of the panel sketched their nature to the 
General Assembly. They included an amended 
Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act 
(see resolution, page 33); a Uniform Single Pub 
lication Act, applicable in libel cases; a Uniform 
Act on Blood Tests to Determine Paternity; and 
amendments to the Uniform Common Trust Fund 
Act. 

The panel member dwelt particularly, however, 
on the Uniform Commercial Code, now approved 
by the N.C.C.U.S.L., the American Law Institute 
and the American Bar Association. ‘The Drafting 
Committee called attention to it in its current 


report. In the opinion of the panel member, it 
constituted the greatest work to which the unt- 
form law commissioners ever had been party. He 
could not state at the meeting what was in it, he 
explained, as the act was so vast that this would 
require days. But he told why its drafting was 
undertaken by the uniform law commissioners; 
how the work proceeded, with the participation 
of the American Law Institute and the help of 
other groups; and the intensely close and highly 
expert criticism and revision to which it was sub 
jected before adoption. Our business laws still are 
of the horse-and-buggy age, the speaker pointed 
out; the new and vast legislative product now at 
hand could bring business law into a singe, mod- 
ern code. 

Members of the General Assembly showed much 
interest in various of the acts with which the panel 
had dealt, and there was wide discussion of them 
from the floor. 


Tax and Fiscal Policy 


sided at Saturday morning’s panel discussion, 

of tax and fiscal policy. Members of the panel 
were Lester V. Chandler, Professor of Economics 
at Princeton University; Jesse M. Mayo, member 
of the California Senate; Arnell Engstrom, Mem- 
ber of the Michigan House of Representatives; and 
H. Clyde Reeves, who had just resigned as Ken- 
tucky’s Commissioner of Revenue to enter private 
business. 

A member of the panel first discussed the pres- 
ent economic situation, trends of the recent past, 
and some of the possibilities for the future, though 
he warned that “the economic crystal ball is alwavs 
cloudy,” and especially so in these days of economic 
uncertainty. 

It would be difficult to imagine a better over-all 
condition of the economy than has prevailed in the 
last eighteen months, despite some trouble spots, he 
seid. Our rate of real output is at the highest level 
of all time. Employment is excellent, with about 
63 million working in civilian jobs and only about 
1.3 million (2 per cent of the labor force) unem 
ployed; in unemployment that is below what most 
people thought obtainable in a period short of all- 
out war. Even after taxes and allowances for in 
creases in the cost of living, private incomes are at 
record levels, and prices have been practically stable 
since March, 1951. 

Sketching recent tends, the panel member em 
phasized our economy's rapid increase in productiv- 
ity and real output. After allowance for all price 


Prices T. Miuis, State Auditor of Indiana, pre- 


changes, our rate of real output now is twice that 
of 1929. In the same twenty-three years the amount 
of annual real output taken for governmental use 
has risen to nearly four times the 1929 figure— 
representing a fifteen-fold increase in output for 
federal government use and a 50 per cent increase 
for use of state and local governments; even after 
the “take” for government, we have far more lett 
lor private use—real output of consumer goods for 
private use now standing 75 per cent above the 
1gzg level and additions to our stock of privately 
owned capital goods coming at nearly twice the 
1g2g rate. Moreover, the same kind of upward 
movement has continued since Korea; it appears 
that real national output is at least 15 per cent 
higher than just before the Korean outbreak and 
that, even after subtracting the increasing amounts 
used for national security purposes, we have more 
left than betore tor nontederal purposes. 

As “one of the millions who do not like to pay 
taxes” the speaker reported, nevertheless, that aver- 
age per capita dollar incomes in America after all 
taxes were now $1,500 as compared with $678 in 
1g2qg; and that even after allowing for the increased 
cost of living. average real per capita income, afte1 
all taxes, is ai an all-time high, 45 per cent highe 
than in 1929. Although not pleading for higher 
government expenditures or taxes, he submitted 
that these figures did not support the thesis that 
our people are being impoverished by the burden 
ot government. 

Discussion turned to the status of the states in tax 
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and fiscal matters. 

One member of the panel pointed out that the 
states are “in the middle” as regards publit finances, 
between the national government and multifarious 
local governments, with their very large appetites 
for funds. He recognized that the federal and local 
governments had very great needs; his purpose was 
not to deprecate them, but to focus attention on 
the plight of the states. 

Michigan’s experience was cited to illustrate the 
kind of problem states can face. Federal levies on 
its Citizens in 1951 were equivalent to 22 per cent 
of Michigan personal income payments and, in 
1952, 25 per cent. With such large amounts going 
to federal taxes, it was no wonder the legislature 
had been reluctant to raise state taxes. At the same 
time, pressure on the state from local governments 
had increased. In the depression a constitutional 
property tax limit of 15 mills per dollar of assessed 
valuation had been adopted by popular initiative; 
the severity of its effects had been accentuated by 
widespread under-assessment and price inflation. 
The state government abandoned the property tax, 
to allow local governments full use of the restricted 
mill rate, and enacted a 3 per cent sales tax. Pres 
sure from the localities led to marked increases in 
state aid. Then, in 1946, at a time when the state 
had a surplus, city officials and school district and 
township interests successfully sought the so-called 
sales-tax diversion amendment to the state consti 
tution, through popular initiative. Its effect was that 
school districts and municipalities acquired perma- 
nent right to 78 per cent of the sales tax yield, which 
was the pillar of the state revenue structure. This 
had been of great assistance to the localities but of 
grave consequences to the state. It cripples her fi- 
nancial capacity heavily at a time when, all along 
the line of state functions, needs have increased be 
cause of rapid increases in population and urbaniza 
tion. The panel member expressed hope that this 
experience may help other states deteat moves tor 
similar fund ear-marking and state constitutional 
restrictions. He expressed confidence that Michigan 
could and would solve her dithcult problem, in a 
spirit of greater Cooperation between all elements 
in the state. 

The member then called attention to the Michi 
gan proposal, adopted by the legislature of that 
state, for an amendment to the federal constitution 
that would return to the states, on a combined area 
and population base, 20 per cent of federally col- 
lected revenue. It also would require that 5 per 
cent of federal revenue be paid on the principal 
of the national debt; that income tax exemptions 
be not less than S600 for each individual and de- 
pendent; that all revenue from tax rates above 50 
per cent on individuals and 38 per cent on corpora- 
tions be returned to the states in which the tax was 
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collected; and that the gold content of the dollar, 
as fixed on January 1, 1949, should not be decreased. 
Provision was included tor suspension of the article 
during a declared state of war, and congress could 
suspend it in whole or part during any “cold war” 
or national emergency; the states, by concurrent 
action, could suspend or amend the article, and it 
contained other provisions. Six states in addition to 
Michigan had adopted the amendment, the speaker 
pointed out, and others were considering it. 

Another panel member, emphasized that despite 
the favorable over-all national economy, the situa: 
tion was one of great stringency for the state and 
local govermments, particularly in view of high costs 
and increased demands for public services. We now 
have a hodge-podge of taxes, he pointed out, “every 
level of government experimenting with almost all 
taxes,” and competing among themselves for them. 
Solution was not easy but was attainable. 

One necessary objective is to finance the effective 
demands of government. One could attempt to 
thwart effective demand, a course he opposed, and 
in his personal view the proposed amendment to 
the United States constitution, previously discussed, 
would do that. A better way than thwarting effective 
demand, in the speaker's view, was to make expendi- 
tures more visible and to define the sources of rev- 
enue so that all can see them: to “tie the hand that 
collects the money to the hand that spends it.” If 
that is done, he said, we shall have a situation much 
less conducive to wasteful expenditure than now. 

A second essential objective was to maintain a 
democratic system, he continued, “and most of us 
think that means a federal system.” This requires 
that the states and localities “flex their muscles 
more, be spoon-fed less.” The speaker was not op- 
posed to federal grants for equalization purposes, 
but equalization needed to be defined much better 
than now. He urged the most thorough thought 
about what kinds of taxes are best adapted to ad- 
ministration by what levels of government. Property 
taxes were best used by local government. In his 
opinion excises, NOW used by all levels, were best 
suited to the federal government; when used by 
localities and states, he believed they resulted in 
harmful competition between them. Income taxes 
did not lend themselves so readily to interstate 
competition, in his view, and so he considered them 
well adapted for state taxation. 

For the long pull, the member said, we need to 
ask “who can do what is best?” By acting on good 
answers to that question we “can have stronger 
government, more responsive to the deliberate will 
of the people.” 

Discussion from the floor with members of the 
panel was very extensive at this session. All con- 
cerned knew that tax and fiscal questions were at 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Resolutions Adopted at the Eleventh 
Gencral Assembly of the States 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 6, 1052 


Voting Laws 


The Council of State Governments’ report on Sug 
gested State Legislation—Program for 1953 draws to the 
attention of the states certain existing weaknesses in stat 
legislation governing absentee voting by members of the 
armed forces of the United States. “The report points out 
that principles of equity and justice cannot be Consonant 
with hindrances in the right to vote by persons who are 
required to leave their homes and take up arms for the 
defense of their country. 

The Eleventh General Assembly of the States most 
strongly urges all of the states to carefully review the 
recommendations concerning soldier-sailor voting as car 
ried in the report on suggested state legislation for 1953, 
and where indicated, to take necessary legislative action 
to improve their voting laws in this regard. 

The Eleventh General Assembly of the States further 
recommends that the Council of State Governments, in 
accordance with action taken by the Board of Managers, 
undertake the development of further suggested legisla 
including draft 
proposals to prevent the loss of voting rights by persons 


tion with respect to absentee voting, 


who move from one state to another, thus becoming 
disentranchised. 


Social Security 


The Social Security Act was amended in 1950 so as to 
permit contractual agreements between states and the 
Federal Security Agency for coverage of state and local 
government employees under the Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance System. Those amendments, however, pro 
hibited the states from including such employees if they 
are now covered by or eligible for any existing public 
retirment plan. 

The Eleventh General Assembly of the States strongly 
urges the Congress of the United States to eliminate the 
provision of the Social Security Act which prohibits coy 
erage as noted above, and it is further urged that the 
question of covering state and local employees be lett 
entirely to the determination of the individual states 
within their discretion. 


Reciprocal Support Legislation 


Forty-one states and three United States possessions 
have enacted reciprocal legislation to enforce the sup 
port of dependents by persons legally liable for such 
support who abscond across state lines. In a very short 
time this cooperative mechanism has shown its ability to 
enforce support duties effectively among the states. How- 
ever, a recent interstate conference of state and local 
officials responsible for the administration of these laws 
brought to light several problem areas which indicated 
need for a number of important amendments to 


strengthen the operation of the statutes. All of these 
suggestions were subsequently approved by the National 
Conterence of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
the American Bar Association and the Dratting Commit 
tee of the Council of State Governments. 

The Eleventh General Assembly of the States strongly 
recommends that the seven remaining states which have 
not yet adopted such legislation take prompt and favor 
able action tor the enactment of the Uniform Reciprocal 
Enforcement of Support Act, as amended, at the next 
session of their legislatures. The states which have al 
ready enacted such legislation are urged to adopt the 
perfecting amendments as carried in the report on Sug 


vested State Legislatton—Program for 1953. 


Interstate Vehicle Taxation* 


One vear ago the Board of Managers of the Council of 
State Governments recognized that existing tax provi 
sions and reciprocity procedure with respect to motor 
vehicles engaged extensively in interstate operations had 
become so contused and in many regards so inequitable 
as to invite drastic intervention by the federal govern 
ment. For these reasons the Council of State Govern 
ments was directed to appoint a committee of state ofh 
cialy to study the problem and make recommendations 
for its solution. Such committee has now submitted its 
findings and specific recommendations to the Board of 
Managers and to this General Assembly of the States. 

The Eleventh General Assembly of the States wishes to 
commend the committee tor its careful review of the 
problem and for presenting the draft of legislation de 
signed to ameliorate this most perplexing and pressing 
problem. Phe Council of State Governments is requested 
to make available widely for state legislators and admin- 
istrative officials the text of the committee’s report and 
the suggested tniterstate highway use tax law. 


Civil Defense 

The Eleventh General Assembly of the States urges 
that all levels of government—national, state and local 
lend their continuing support to the cooperative civil de 
lense program to the end that necessary planning and 
training for this essential program may go forward with- 
out impediment. All states should review carefully the 
proposals dealing with civil defense in the Council of 
State Governments’ Suggested State Legislation—Program 
for 1953 with a view to strengthening existing civil de 
tense statutes. 

We further strongly recommend that the states which 
have not vet done so ratify or execute the Model Civil 
Defense and Disaster Compact uniformly so that the 


*The delegation from Rhode Island requested that the 
record show Rhode Island as dissenting 
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Resolutions 33 


necessary legal foundation will exist for the rendering of 
mutual interstate aid in the event of enemy attack. 


Natural Resources 


The past vear has witnessed an unprecedented inter- 
est and an intensified activity in the field of conservation 
and effective utilization of our natural resources. It has 
become clear that governmental mechanisms must be 
constructed to fit the needs and desires of the area in 
which they are to be used. 

The Eleventh General Assembly of the States com- 
mends the work done in the Missouri River Basin in the 
preparation of a draft of a combined federal and inter- 
state compact, for the consideration of the interested 
states and the federal government, which evidences a 
willingness to pioneer in a new governmental process 
designed to preserve our federal system and the vindica- 
tion of state laws as against undue centralization of both 
political and economic power in the federal government. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


Our system of government can be maintained only if 
the authority and responsibilities of the several states are 
preserved. The growing encroachment of the federal gov- 
ernment into activities which traditionally have been, 
and should be, the function of the states has become a 
matter of grave concern to all the states. The tax policies 
of the federal government have made it increasingly 
difficult for state and local governments to obtain the 
revenues which they require. 

The federal government should be responsible for the 
administration and financing of national responsibilities; 
state and local governments should be responsible for 
the administration and financing of their responsibil 
ties; and the responsibility for the administration of 
joint functions should be jointly financed upon a care- 
fully defined basis. It is our firm conviction that more 
efficient service to the citizens could be rendered at 
lower cost if certain of the taxes now levied by the fed- 
eral government were abandoned to the states in lieu ot 
federal grants-in-aid. 

Accordingly, this Eleventh General Assembly of the 
States strongly recommends that: 

(1) The Congress of the United States enact legisla 
tion to create a representative agency authorized to study 
and make recommendations with respect to the adminis 
tration and operation of functions performed by, and 
the tax responsibilities of each level of government. 

(2) The Council of State Governments cooperate en 
thusiastically with any such agency that may be created 
by the Congress. 

(3) The special committee on federal-state tax rela 
tions of the Governors’ Conference meet, as promptly as 
possible, with appropriate legislative and administrative 
officials of the federal government to urge the develop- 
ment of legislation which will put into effect these 
recommendations. 

As examples of immediate and pressing federal-state 
tax problems the following two illustrations—gasoline 
and, estate taxes—may be cited, and it is recommended 
that prompt attention be given to their solution. 


Federal Gasoline Taxation 


The federal gasoline tax is levied upon the American 


highway user, and our highway system is rapidly de 
teriorating because the funds needed to develop and 
maintain a modern highway network are not available. 
The federal government is now distributing to the states 
only about two-thirds of the revenue of the federal gaso 
line tax and is diverting the remainder to its other 
purposes. 

This situation was noted by the Governors’ Confer- 
ence this year at its Houston meeting and at several pre 
ceding annual sessions of the Council of State Govern 
ments, and the Governors went on record urging “the 
federal government to withdraw from the field of gasoline 
taxes as soon as may be consistent with the needs ot 
national defense.” We heartily concur in that statement, 
and we recommend that the special committee on fed 
eral-state tax relations of the Governors’ Conference be 
requested to give particular attention to this specific tax 
problem at the earliest possible opportunity in the 
course of its conferences with legislative and administra- 
tive bodies and agencies of the federal government. We 
also recommend that the Chairman of the Council of 
State Governments appoint at least five members, who 
will be members of the next General Assemblies of their 
respective states, to work with the Governors’ Commit 
tee on automotive, gasoline, fuel oil and oil tax ques- 
tions as they relate to road problems in the respective 
states. 

Federal Esiate Taxation 

The several states have a basic claim to taxes derived 
from the estates of their citizens by virtue of the states’ 
control of the privilege of transfer and administration of 
property at death. The present dual structure of death 
and gift taxes should be simplified by substituting one 
federal tax rate schedule with increased tax credit for 
the states based upon the entire federal estate and gilt 
taxes instead of upon only a portion of them. We recom 
mend that this matter be brought to the immediate at 
tention of the Congress of the United States in conjunc 
tion with other broader proposals for revision of inter 
governmental tax relations. 


The Eleventh General Assembly of the States hereby 
directs that copies of the above resolution shall be sent 
to each member of the Eighty-Third Congress. 


Forest Fire Protection 


During the past few years the states of the Northeast 
have developed and put into operation an effective in 
terstate compact for mutual aid and cooperation in the 
prevention and control of forest fires which mnay exceed 
the ability of an individual state to combat. At the pres: 
ent time, an adjoining group of Middle Atlantic States 
have developed and will submit to their 1953 legislative 
sessions a similar but simplified draft compact to provide 
comparable interstate Cooperation. 

The Eleventh General Assembly of the States com- 
mends these states for pionecring in an important field 
requiring interstate action and regional planning and 
suggests that states in other areas of the country study 
carefully the compact mechanisms for interstate fire pro 
tection that have been developed in the Northeastern 
and Middle Atlantic States. 
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34 State Government 


Control of Organized Crime 


Within the past two years there has been a renewed 
and intensified interest in the problem of organized 
crime which on occasion strikes directly at the roots of 
our very structure of government and society. re 
sponse to this basic problem and the recognized need for 
proper legislation governing law enlorcement, the Amer 
ican Bar Association, the National Conterence of Com 
missioners on Unitorm State Laws, and the Drafting 
Committee of the Council of State Governments have 
cooperatively developed a comprehensive program of 
legislation in this field for the consideration of the states 
at the legislative sessions in 1953. 

The Eleventh General Assembly of the States urges al! 
of the states to give careful consideration to the exten 
sive program of crime control legislation as carried in the 
report on suggested state legislation for 1953, with a view 
to enacting those parts of the program which are needed 
and which are appropriate to the requirements of the 
individual states. 


Citizenship Education 

Citizenship education and training is a vital and essen 
tial function in our governmental system and is primarily 
the responsibility of the states and the communities. 
Fach of the several states should be diligent in develop 
ing and promoting programs of citizenship training de 
signed to assist the citizen in the carrying out of his 
responsibilities. 

The Eleventh General Assembly of the States requests 
the Council of State Governments to assume and main 
tain a position of leadership among the states in this 
field and the Council's facilities should be available to 
as great an extent as possible to interested governmental 
agencies and organizations, 


Vesicular Exanthema 

Be it resolved by the Eleventh General Assembly of 
the States that the staff of the Council of State Govern 
ments be directed to prepare and circulate among the 
states appropriate suggested legislation dealing with meas 
ures for the eradication of the hog disease known as 
vesicular exanthema. 


Virgin Islands 


It has been brought to the attention of this Eleventh 


General Assembly of the States that the Virgin Islands 
a participating member of the Council of State Govern- 
ments—is the only territory of the United States which 
has not been given the advantages accruing trom the 
designation of a Resident Commissioner to represent 
the territory in Washington. 

Accordingly, the Eleventh General Assembly of the 
States recommends that the Congress of the United 
States take action making provision for the designation 
of a Resident Commissioner to represent the Virgin 
Islands in the Congress. 


Leadership and Liberty 

‘The States are proud of their position in the greatest 
republic the world has ever known and, while recogniz- 
ing the gravity of the international situation and the 
seriousness of the dangers confronting us, they will go 
forward with their responsibilities confident of the tu- 
ture. ‘The states will continue in every effort to maintain 
the republic in the position of leadership of the free 
nations of the world but will insist that such position be 
kept without loss of the individual liberty and oppor- 
tunity that have been the outstanding achievement of 
our country from its beginning. 


Appreciation 


The Eleventh General Assembly of the States expresses 
its sincere gratitude to the State of Illinois for the warm 
welcome extended to all the delegates attending this im- 
portant biennial conference of all the states. We are 
especially indebted to the Honorable Bernice T. Van 
der Vries, Chairman, and the members of the Illinois 
Commission on Intergovernmental Cooperation. 

‘To Edward R. Murrow and T. V. Smith, our distin- 
guished and honored guest speakers, we wish to express 
our deep appreciation for their most challenging ad- 
dresses on subjects of paramount importance to the states 
and to the people of the United States. 

We are grateful to the Honorable Val Peterson, Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, and the Honorable Allan Shivers, 
Governor of Texas, and to the other ofiicers and the 
Executive Committee of the Council of State Govern 
ments and to Frank Bane and his entire staff for plan 
ning and executing the program and we wish to thank 
the speakers and presiding ofhcers for their contribution 
to the success of this conference. 
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The States Move Forward 


(Continued from page 8) 

devised, that should be applied rigidly to all parts 
of the country. But many of us have felt that, in 
every region, we should seek to guard against two 
errors—a scattering of etforts on the one hand and 
undue centralization of authority on the other. We 
have felt, strongly, that the interests of the states 
both qualified and required them to assume a large 
share of the initiative and continuing responsibility 
for basin management. If this were to be accom- 
plished, action by individual states working alone 
obviously tell far short of the demand—essential 
though first-rate intrastate conservation and devel- 
opment work continues to be. Nor was the problem 
in any major region such that all of the states of 
that region could solve it by interstate action alone. 
The federal government has its share of the respon- 
sibility, certainly, and federal funds are needed. 

In the Missouri Valley, tollowing fruitful ex- 
perience with more informal methods of interstate 
and state-federal cooperation, we have been consid- 
ering a new kind of approach. We have been study- 
ing the feasibility of a compact between the inter- 
ested states and the federal government. The com- 
pact would create a commission charged with car- 
rying forward the great work already tar advanced 
for the wise development of the natural resources 
of the valley. Out in the Columbia Valley a similar 
approach is under consideration. 

The goals involved are the enrichment not only 
of the Missouri Basin, or the Columbia Basin, or 
any other river valley, but of the nation at large. 
You will be hearing much more about this subject 
at this morning's session. | emphasize it here as an- 
other indication that the states are not static; that 
they can move forward, above all when they act 
together, to meet the changing problems of our age. 

I could continue this account of progress and 
problems indefinitely—relative to state welfare ac- 
tivities, state regulatory functions, the improved 
organization of our governmental structures as the 
result of recent studies in the great majority of the 
states, and other areas of state activity. But just let 
me, before we get down to our specific panel dis- 
cussions, conclude with a very few personal observa- 
tions about our future. 


A FEW weeks ago as you'll recall, we had an elec- 
tion. A few weeks from now we shall have a new 
national administration and some new state ad- 
ministrations, as well as a new Congress and many 
new state legislatures. But already, I suspect—even 
in advance of the inaugurations—most of us have be- 
come a little less conscious of whether we are Demo- 
crats or Republicans than we were during the late 


campaign. We have become more conscious that we 
are all Americans together, working out our future 
together. 

We are Americans in trouble together, by reason 
of Communist aggression and Communist power. 
We are Americans on whom the leadership of the 
tree world has tallen. We are tellow-citizens blessed, 
in facing and exerting our leadership, with vast 
resources, material and human, and with a heritage 
both of individual freedom and democratic team- 
work to enable us to use these resources well. 

We do not know the future, and we cannot de- 
pend on tate. We can depend upon ourselves, and 
upon each other, working for the goals of peace 
and of prosperous treedom among men. 

Let us of the states, individually and together, 
labor with the diligence, the imagination and the 
initiative that this time of historic trial imposes 
upon us. 

One of the ways we can do that is through our 
united consultation and effort in the Council of 
State Governments—on subjects including those we 
are to consider at this General Assembly. In that 
spirit, let us proceed to the business of the day. 


America at the Pivot of History 


(Continued from page 11) 


We must recognize that some of our allies have 
histories and culture and military traditions that go 
back far beyond the first arrival of immigrants in 
this country. We must learn to deal with them not 
in terms of great, generous handouts, but in terms 
of mutual respect and mutual confidence. 

I think perhaps even more important than that 
we must realize that this situation to which no man 
can see an end can go on for ten years, for twenty 
years, lor thirty years, no one knows. But in this 
situation we must remain true to the basic princi- 
ples that created this country, and call what is left 
of the free world to coalesce around us. And that 
is, in large part, the freedom of the individual—the 
basic right—to be wrong. 

We are in substantial danger, in my view, of con- 
fusing dissent with disloyalty, of forgetting that 
today’s minority is very often tomorrow's majority. 
Sed IT would remind you of one statement made 
vy Hitler in 1933—very little reported—before he 
came into power. He made it in Koenigsberg, in 
East Prussia, and I heard him do it. He said, “The 
great strength of the totalitarian state is that it will 
force those who fear it to imitate it.” It is possible 
for a great nation to lose its freedom while prepar- 
ing to defend it. 

And, having spent many years looking at my own 
country from the outside, I cannot unduly empha- 
size the importance of the example that we set in 
the area of human freedom of the traditional rights 
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of the individual, and the impact of that example 
upon our allies abroad. 

I think we must get beyond the position that we 
have occupied tor the last tew years, namely, of per- 
mitting the Soviet Union to dictate our policy—the 
belief that they act and we react. As General Omar 
Bradley once explained it, we fly into a tury or into 
despair each time someone rattles a paper behind 
the lron Curtain. 

So tar as Korea is concerned, I have no magic 
formula, and | doubt that anyone now en route to 
or trom Korea has the magic lormula. Indeed, the 
President-elect never suggested that he did have. 

Phe important thing about Korea seems to me 
to be this: It was the first combined action of tree 


nations to stop aggression. Had it not been under- 


taken, it is likely that Malaya, Indo-China, perhaps 
even Japan might now have fallen. One thing is 
certain. If this collision with the Soviet Union is 
inevitable, then we should choose the point ol col- 
lision. We should choose it on our own ground and 
with our own weapons, and the mainland of Asia 
is neither the ground nor the opportunity to apply 
the weapons that we command. 

In psychological terms, I think Korea is a great 
testing point tor this country. As I indicated, no one 
knows the answer. This can go on, no one knows 
how long. But it is an illustration of the position 
that we occupy, where there is neither easy nor 
quick nor final solution. 

1 am quite persuaded that the next decade will 
test this country in its stability, its sturdiness, its 
determination to stand steady in its shoes, as no 
decade has ever betore in our history. 

Pretending—as | indicated at the beginning, from 
the salety of a studio—to be something of a student 
of history, if I had my choice, | would choose the 
next ten years in which to live and be curious. No 
such responsibility has ever been laid upon a na- 
tion as NOW rests Upon Us. 

Think of the nations and the generations ol 
people who have lived in comfort, in some degree 
of security, but who have never been near the pivot 
point of history. We are. We are it. To me, it is the 
most exciting, important era that any free people 
has ever entered. The fact that we don't know the 
answers—that those of us who wander about in 
Europe and in Washington and in Asia can’t find 
the answers—does not reduce the great and = un- 
precedented responsibility that rests upon us. 

In my youth I think it was an uncle of mine (1 
am an Admiral in the Nebraska Navy—I was born 
and raised in North Carolina), a whiskey-drinking 
uncle of mine who once said to me, “Over and 
above the crimes and the shortcomings that you 
may read about in the Bible or elsewhere, there is 
one that is even greater, and that one is despair.” 
And I think no reporter who has had the oppor- 


tunity, as I have had, to wander about this coun- 
try, has any suspicion that despair will play any 
substantial part in our future policy. 

I have been looking lor weeks so that I might 
stop plagiarizing an unknown individual; I have 
been looking for weeks for the source of the phrase, 
“We should greet the unknown with a cheer.” 


Our Issue with Russia 


(Continued from page 16) 


course of it, one man, largely unknown even in 
Russia—Lysenkof, by name—kept taking a large 
part in the proceedings. He was a geneticist, and he 
Was so conspicuous that finally, after the discussion 
had gone on tor a day or two, one of the remaining 
men of science asked him whether he was speaking 
for himself or for the regime. 

He modestly admitted that he was speaking for 
the regime. Then those who didn’t crawl on their 
stomachs to admit “error” and to make apologies, 
disappeared overnight, as the artists had done be- 
fore them. Now, it is a scientific truth, by fiat, that 
men can and do inherit “acquired characteristics,” 
whether they do or not. The party at last owns the 
souls of all members, and will put its own beliefs 
into every Consciousness—and into every conscience. 

We see now why they drive against the private 
ownership of property. It is in order to destroy the 
last defense men have tor their own privacy. De- 
stroy that moat to protect the soul in its citadel, 
and the soul is without defenses of its sacred pri- 
vacy. We can now see, too, what it is that we have 
to object against their religious attitude and their 
suspicion of our private property. I, is not that 
they insist upon being atheists. That is their right. 
It is that they insist that we cannot be theists. And 
that insistence is our wrong. It is not that they 
attack the privacy of property. That is their right. 
It is that they will not let us have private property. 
Their trouble is not their beliets or their doubts. 
The trouble with them is that they make of their 
beliefs and their disbeliefs dogmas which deprive 
us of our rights to believe or not to believe. 

It is dogma that does the damage; for the final 
debt of dogma is ownership of souls, so that the 
dogmatic beliefs may Lully possess the private souls 
of men. This is the property of privacy, the final 
issue between us and communism. 

We would defend a system in which, whatevet 
the property rights may be, they do not reach to 
the privacy of men. We detend a system in which 
our great philosopher—Alfred North Whitehead— 
declares that “religion is what a man does with his 
solitariness.”” We defend a system in which our 
great jurist—Louis Brandeis—declares that the most 
precious right of civilized men is “the right to be 
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let alone.” We detend a system in which our great 
Emily Dickinson—states the soul's roval 
supremacy: 


est poet 


The soul selects her own society, 
Then shuts the door; 

On her divine majority 

Obtrude no more. 


Having made at the Constitutional prime the 
greatest of all discoveries—namely, that men do not 
have to agree upon then fundamental beliets, eco 
nomic, political, or religious—in order to build a 
cooperative society (in tact realizing that they can 
build a stronger cooperation by fostering conflict 
ing beliely and competitive ideologies), we consoli 
date our historic gains, with Mr. Justice Jackson, 
in this fimal faith: “If there is any fixed star in 
our constitutional constellation, it is that no ofh 
cial, high or petty, can prescribe what shall be 
orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, or other 
matters of opinion, or torce citizens to contess by 
word or act their laith therein.” 

With this issue clear, we know tor what we live 
and we know tor what, ina pinch, we shall gladly 
die. Death for that is life immortal, and lite ton 
that is doorway to gladsome death. 


The Eleventh General Assembly 
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the heart of state problems and had immense beat 
ing on the course henceforth of the American ted 
eral system. The discussion reflected the thoughttul 
ness with which these issues were being approached 
in the states. 

Views both pro and con were expressed on the 
Michigan proposal to amend the rederal constitu 
tion. Points raised against it included that it would 
impair the fiscal capacity of the federal government 
to meet its delense and international obligations; 
that it would be writing legislative provisions into 
a constitution and “freezing” congressional initia 
tive; that it would provide “a handout to the 
states”; that freezing the gold content of the dollar 
would tie our hands in international negotiations; 
and that requiring 5 per cent of federal revenue to 
go to debt retirement—a_ provision which finally 
would mean a surplus—could bring very harmtul 
results in a depression. For the plan it was urged 
that it would not undermine the ability of the fed 
eral government to discharge its responsibilities at 
home and abroad; that there is much “water” in the 
federal fiscal structure; that it was ideal not to have 
“handouts’—but that we'd had them for twenty 
vears, and this program would stop “handouts with 
strings’; that, if the question is “freezing” the con 
stitution, it was frozen against any income tax belore 
adoption of the 16th amendment; that nothing in 


the article prevented addin. to the national debt in 
time of need tor this; and that the gold-content pro 
vision was a uselul measure aginst easy inflation. 

Further attention went to. state-local relations. 
The view was expressed that it we had a general 
reassessment of property on postwar levels, the states 
would encounter much less pressure trom the locali 
ties. 

The discussion as a whole during this session tied 
in closely with one of the most important resolu 
tions later adopted by the General Assembly, call 
ing on Congress to create a representative agency 
to study and make recommendations “with respect 
to the administration and operation: of tunctions 
performed by, and the tax responsibilities of, each 
level of government.” 

At the conclusion of the panel discussion, As 
semblyman Elisha TP. Barrett of New York, as First 
Vice-President and Chairman olf the Board of the 
Council of State Governments, took the chair, and 
the General Assembly adopted the 
which appear on page 33. 


resolutions 


The States and the 
Council of State Governments 


(Continued from page 21) 


spreading itself too thin, on the one hand, or not 
doing enough, on the other. It is our constant en 
deavor to avoid the first and to solve the second. 

Our specific research program, greatly expanded, 
includes this vear studies on mental health, state 
authorities, state licensing boards and procedures, 
the administration of the Attorney General's ofhce, 
state activities ino the realm of citizenship educa 
tion, the administration of state judicial systems, 
The Book of the States, 
Washington 


eto. And our publications 
State Legislative 
Bulletin, and additional special monographs, have 
expanded and have the largest sale in our history, 
Year by vear—every year 


Government, The 


national and regional 
conlerences ol mayor state officials are organized and 
serviced by the Council of State Governments, and 
these conferences have become major forces in 
American interstate and national relations. 

This, then, is the organization and the method of 
operation of the agency created by the states for 
service to the states, dedicated to promoting strong, 
sellreliant, competent state government—and_ this 
is its record and report for the vear 1g5¢. 

The Council of State Governments ts solvent and 
its finances arason a sound basis. Its activities and 
services have increased and expanded as the states, 
more and more, have used thei agency for the solu 
tion of common problems. The Council of State 
Governments, with the enthusiastic support of all 
the states, looks forward to greater years ahead. 
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Indispensable for Reference 


1952-1953 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


The current edition of the book presents authoritative, up-to- 
date information on all the forty-eight state governments: 


Constitutional Developments Taxation and Finance 
Administrative Systems Schools and Libraries 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation Health and Welfare 
Judicial Organization Highways and Aviation 
Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities 


Conservation, Planning, Development, and Other Essentials 


Scores of state-by-state tables and charts, articles by experts 
in varied fields. Rosters of State Officials, a Directory of State 
Legislators. and two 1953 Supplements to bring them up to date. 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES AND TWO SUPPLEMENTS 
$1900 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES ALONE 
$750 


Order from 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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